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The pencil that grips the lead 
—at the tip 


)HE mechanical pencil was 
not new even (oO your 
| grandfather. 

All the stores of his day 

} had them for sale. Yet 
r~ everyone used wood pencils 

-and continued to use them 

Then came the change. 

Millions of people almost immedi- 
ately started using Eversharp. Why? 

Why was Eversharp at once ac- 
cepted by able and successful men 
and women everywhere? What did 
Eversharp have that mechanical pen 
cils had lacked ? 

The rifled tip. This up grips the 
lead at the point. The lead can not 
wobble or turn. So Eversharp writes 
as smoothly as a wood pencil. 

And it is ever sharp. Durable. 
Looks well and is convenient. 


Now the new perfected Eversharp 


is adding a tew million more to the 
present 20 million Eversharp users. 


This perfected Eversharp does 
not clog or jam. Reloads in a se 
ond. It is a jeweler’s product—made 
like a watch. 


It is the choice of the people who 
buy the best—the companion ot 
SUCCESS. 

There is an Eversharp model to 
suit your work and satisfy your pride 
Eversharps in working togs priced at 
$1 and less. Gold-filled or sterling 
models harmonizing with a good 
watch and correct personal articles, 
$3 to $6. Other models up to $45. 


Eversharp is matched by Wahl 
Pen. Like Eversharp, it is a world 
standard—a highest value personal 
purchase, an ideal gift. 


One of the thirty thousand Ever 
sharp dealers is just down the street 


The New WAAL 


EVERSHARP 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahi Pen 
Made in U S.A by THE WAHL CO, Chicago 
Canadian Factory. THE WAHL CO, Led , Toronto 


Prices same in Canada as U §,. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


The Key to the Padlocks 


UR Prohibition Authority doesn’t think much 
():: Emory C. Buckner’s tilt with couched 

padlock against New York’s supper clubs. 
And this is why: 

Well, said our Prohibition Authority, if I was 
a promising young attorney and I could have my 
name plastered on every first page in the country 
for the nominal personal expenditure of $1,500, I 
would dash right out and grab the advertising. I 
wouldn’t even bother, any more than Mr. Buckner 
did, to dip into the ample fund the United States 
Government provides for the purpose of procuring 
evidence against violators of the Volstead Act. Id 
pay the liquor bills for my 
friends out of my own purse, 
said our Prohibition Author- 
ity. 

Now you may think I am 
unjust in hinting that Mr. 
Buckner knew a good story, 
for him, when he saw it, 








licity, commented our Prohibition Authority, I will 
tell you that the first rule he promulgated on taking 
office was that none of his assistants might talk to 
reporters. All news has to come from Mr. Buckner, 
which means that Mr. Buckner runs first in advertis- 
ing and his underpaid assistants nowhere, said our 
Prohibition Authority. 

Mr. Buckner has done nothing new, said our Pro- 
hibition Authority, except make some promises which 
experience should have told him could not be ful- 
filled. He cannot close a supper club or speakeasy 
within thirty days after getting evidence against it, 
because our legal machinery will not permit such 
speed. You can’t make Pike’s Peak in high gear 
driving a flivver, said our Prohibition Authority. 

And you must remember 
6 that Mr. Buckner served his 
\1\ apprenticeship as an Assistant 
| \/ District Attorney under 
| t Charlie Whitman, who also 
| knew a good story, for him, 
when he saw it. He knew a 
good story so well that he be- 


said our Prohibition Author- | rit came governor, and Mr. 
ity, but the facts I know all ; (CAL Buckner could not help ob- 
point that way. There are [/- —2\ serving how it all happened. 
plenty of important tax suits, / | | And every newspaper still 
involving millions of dollars, ee es has a first page, murmured 
which await their days in /t ev our Prohibition Authority. 

court, observed our Prohibi- / A— LN I recall the thrilling drive 
tion Authority, and they are ,s \ 4 / \\ @ year or more ago against 
still waiting. And most of i Ss supper clubs, continued our 
the more prominent places | ey aa Prohibition Authority, during 
against which Mr. Buckner Lt | 7 (A Vy, which padlocks were applied 
and His Four Volunteer Vn Qe & to the front doors of a boot- 
Horsemen procured evidence me i ww | ed WAS legger’s dozen of the more 
had had evidence procured wo h— wy/ (it | ny } prominent places in town. 
against them before he took #4 | “Aa \ VY 77 (is But when the muck of print- 
office, by the Prohibition En- "0 (/-"\\ a. NV NVM 4 hw er’s ink had dried, it was 


forcement Unit. The legal 
machinery had begun working on them months ago, 
but quietly, for the express purpose of providing an 
outlet for Yale and Towne’s padlocks, said our Pro- 
hibition Authority. 

And if you don’t believe Mr. Buckner wants pub- 


found that the owners of 
those places were praying most devoutly that their es- 
tablishments would be closed, for reason of finance 
and prestige. And Broadway chuckled at the expense 
of the Government. Broadway is chuckling now, 
concluded our Prohibition Authority. 
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HICH, one wonders, does the older generation 

miss most as a result of Prohibition: the over- 
sized beauties who reclined so rosily about the walls 
of the Hoffman House taproom, or Old King Cole’s 
colorful and jolly attendants, who answered the call 
for pipe and bowl in the mural above the Knicker- 
bocker Bar? Where the Hoffman House canvases 
have gone, none seems to know. ‘The King Cole 
mural, when last heard of, was reposing disconsolately 
in the gloom of a warehouse. It was proposed once 
that Mr. Vincent Astor present it to the Coffee 
House, but the wall space of that club was too scanty 
for proper hanging. 


These Art Balls 


S PEAKING of odd jobs, which nobody was until 
this very minute, some of our bright young men 
are making a very nice thing, indeed, by promoting 
Art balls. It is strange how many people contrive 
excellent livings from Art, except artists. 
Exemption is granted the Illustrators’ dance, the 
Beaux Arts ball and such-like functions conducted by 
real daubers in paint or pen and inkers and whose 
profits, if any, are devoted to assisting needy students. 
The bludgeon is being dulled, in this instance, for 
appropriate laying over the heads of very privately 
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promoted balls, Greenwich Villagy dances and their 
like, which are conducted solely for the profit of the 
financial geniuses who stand deep in the shadows cast 
by the very arty posters advertising their affairs. ‘The 
joy is taken out of such functions because no limit is 
put on the number of tickets sold, consequently dance 
floors are crowded far beyond their capacity; so 
crowded that a lady costumed as a canned sardine at a 
late masque was smothered in the crush. 

The Kit Kat Ball, fifteen years or so ago, was 
an artist’s ball. Such lights as Raleigh and Reuter- 
dahl then stepped a nifty polka, or whatever they did, 
at the annual affairs. But of late years the dancers 
have been chiefly bond salesmen and their sweeties; 
butter-and-egg men and their wares; insurance 
agents; cloak and suit boys and the out-of-town buy- 
ers; great hearts from Dubuque, and the inevitable 
Man from Yonkers. There was one artist at Terrace 
Garden during the Kit Kat Ball this year, but he has 
since been restored to good standing among his fellows 
because of his explaining he thought he was some- 
where else. 


Home Problems in Hollywood 


C HARLIE CHAPLIN is in trouble again. 
Over his head hangs a sword that was forged 
in the Californian sunshine of the cold metal that en- 
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tered the souls of the native sons when they lived in 
Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. It is the sword of right- 
eousness, the flaming blade of moral indignation. 

It seems that Mr. Chaplin’s home life has been a 
trifle irregular—and irregularity in Los Angeles, the 
City of Homes, is unpardonable. As the newspapers 
have already indicated, a moderately interesting—but 
to whom?—event is expected in the old Chaplin 
manse, and when that event occurs, the sword will 
descend with a glittering flash and the head that wears 
the battered derby may roll into the basket of oblivion. 

Chaplin, according to present plans, is to be driven 
out of the movies, out of the Golden State, into the 
hazy limbo beyond the Sierras. ‘That way lies Fatty 
Arbuckle. ... 

When Chaplin was producing “The Kid,” six years 
ago, he engaged for a minor role in that picture a 
young girl named Lilita McMurray. The girl played 
the bad angel in the dream scene wherein Charlie 
himself fluttered through Heaven, and her mother, 
for some reason, was named Mrs. Lillian Spicer. 

Mrs. Spicer, casting envious eyes at Jack Coogan, 
pere, who had leaped to fame and fortune through the 
activities of his offspring in “The Kid,” went to 
Chaplin and asked that something be done for her 
gifted little girlk Chaplin promised vaguely to do 
something. 

At this point comes a series of explanatory subtitles 
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to indicate the passage of a period of five years. 

Chaplin, casting for his newest picture, “The Gold 
Rush,” engaged Mrs. Spicer’s gifted little girl (now 
known as Lita Grey) as his leading woman. And so, 
last November he entrained suddenly for Guyamas, 
Mexico, and married her. 

The details of this happy event were clouded with 
much secrecy. (It was known, however, that Chap- 
lin’s best man, who journeyed madly across the con- 
tinent to stand by his pal’s side at the joyous happen- 
ing, was Nathan Burkan, New York theatrical law- 
yer.) No previous word of it was permitted to be- 
come known and consequently, when the prospective 
bridegroom set out for Guyamas, he found no more 
than seven Los Angeles newspapermen in the same 
car. ‘These reporters watched him closely, but he 
finally outguessed them: the ceremony was performed 
at four a. m. the next day, and Mr. and Mrs. Chaplin 
were on their way home before the local Brouns had 
arisen. 


ATER the reporters besieged the Chaplin residence 
and were thrown out by the squire—just like so 
many Keystone cops. 
This understandable, but ill-advised act, constituted 
an affront to American journalism, as represented by 
the Los Angeles Times, Examiner, and News, and 
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The Kit Kat (or the Good Bad) Ball—An Impression 
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Chaplin suffered for it. Dark rumors were circu- 
lated as to the military nature of his wedding and 
Miss Grey was pictured as the childishly innocent vic- 
tim of a rapacious roué. 

These stories were called to the attention of the 
California Women’s Clubs, whose members, fulfill- 
ing their obligation to civilization, proceeded to pass 
some resolutions. Charlie Chaplin’s pictures were to 
be boycotted. Chaplin himself was declared leprous 
and unfit to associate with decent people. 

Sid Graumann, proprietor of the most important 
movie parlors in the Los Angeles district, had booked 
“The Gold Rush” for a long run at his Egyptian 
Theatre. Representatives of the women’s clubs went 
straight to Mr. Graumann and told him, in effect, 
that he would do well to change his mind. Mr. Grau- 
mann, staunch old showman that he is, did well, 
changed his mind, and cancelled the booking. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Chaplin had installed her- 
self in her new home and was playing hostess to her 
mother, her father, her grandmother, her grandfather, 
her uncle, her aunt and several unidentified cousins. 
Mr. Chaplin had moved out and was \jving in the 
Hollywood Athletic Club. 

Negotiations for a settlement were soon under way. 
Chaplin offered $250,000. Mrs. Spicer refused this, 
explaining that her daughter’s honor was worth 
$500,000, if it was worth a nickel. Chaplin balked. 

Finally the bickering ceased. Chaplin summarily 
dismissed his wife’s relations from his home— 
and returned to live there 
himself. 

There the case rests, and 
the Chaplins, the Spicers, 
the California Women’s 
Clubs, the Los Angeles press 
and, undoubtedly, Will H. 
Hays, are waiting anxiously 
for the arrival of old Dr. 
Stork—and the subsequent 
burst of publicity. On dit 
that it will be in May. 

Chaplin has engaged an- 
other actress, Georgia Hale, 
to play Mrs. Chaplin’s part 
in “The Gold Rush”— ne- 
cessitating the retaking of 
many scenes and much de- 
lay. However, the picture 
should be ready by June 1. 

From all accounts, it is an 
extraordinarily good com- 
edy. It will probably make 
a great many people laugh. 
It may even make Fatty 
Arbuckle laugh out loud. 





HE President of the General Zionist Organiza- 

tion should know where the money is. He is 

Dr. Chaim Weizman and he does. It’s in Brownsville. 
Brownsville, be it known, is not in the best of 
repute along, say, West End Avenue, being anyhow 
one generation behind. But it is the cozy generalities 
of West End Avenue that Dr. Weizman ever and 
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again leaves—when he is shy his monthly quota, say-— 
for a good, business-like half-hour in Brownsville. 
Fifty thousand dollars, they do say, is not much below 
par for thirty R-ownsville minutes. 

But, to be sue, it all comes out of West End 
Avenue in the end. For the Brownsville contribu- 
tions to the Zionist cause are, in large part, tithes of 
the rentals—only the Income Tax officials know how 
many—of West End Avenue apartments that are 
Brownsville-owned. 





MALICIOUS version of the ensuing anecdote 

has it that Zuloaga owns two portraits by Adolph 
Lewisohn. ‘This is obviously impossible, so it will 
have to be taken for granted that Adolph Lewisohn 
owns two portraits by Zuloaga. 

What more natural, then, than for Mr. Lewisohn, 
seated next to Zuloaga at a dinner, to remark that 
he owns two wonderful portraits by Zuloaga?, What 
more natural, then, than for Mr. Zuloaga to ask 
Lewisohn what those two portraits are? What more 
natural, then, than for Mr. Lewisohn to indicate by 
a somewhat embarrassed demeanor that he doesn’t 
know, he having so many portraits by so many paint- 
ers, and to change the subject as best he could? 

Obviously, of course, the story could not be true 
if it were Mr, Zuloaga who owned two portraits by 
Lewisohn. 


ULOAGA was being 

shown the Havemeyer 
collection, which by the way 
is one of the best in the 
world. The group came 
into the room housing the 
two El Grecos. Of course 
Zuloaga was impressed; but 
some dramatic gesture was 
necessary. He turned to his 
hostess with his hands up- 
lifted. 

“Ahh—Ah—Mrs. Have- 
meyer—may I just put my 
hand on it.” 

As she assented and the 
Spanish painter who gets 
$15,000 per portrait (line 
forms on_ the right) stepped 
up to make his bow to the 
master, Mrs, Havemeyer 
was heard to mutter: 

“It might do you more 
good if you put your head 


on it.” 





HERE are, alas, those who are only too eager 
T to say thus and thus about Mr. Joseph Stransky 
as a conductor. 

Recently, for example, Mr. Stransky’s Summer 
home was struck by lightning, but Mr. Stransky es- 
caped all injury. Flirtations with lightning do not 
usually result as fortunately. At the Raquet Club a 
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Sketch of the New Monument Proposed by The Interests for City Hall Park, 
“Mr. Hylan Takes a Stand” 


few days later there was some talk of this miraculous 
escape. 
“Miraculous, nothing,” 


David H. Wallace. 


Is he not our leading 


said 
“Naturally he would escape. 
non-conductor?” 

Or, again, some time ago there was a proposal that 
certain prominent musicians should form an orchestra, 
of which the outstanding virtue was to be that the 
celebrities were all to assume the obligations of in- 
struments to which they were unaccustomed. Kreisler, 
to be sure, would play the piano, Rosenthal the harpsi- 
cord and Heifetz the oboe. 

“And Stransky,” asked Mr. Wallace, 


duct, will he not?” 


“will con- 


BOVE and beyond the calendar it is Spring. The 

wise are putting away the light garments to which 
they were foully lured by an impertinent February and 
are accustoming themselves to the woolen and substan- 
tial things that are their March heritage. ‘The hurdy- 
gurdys have removed the premature “‘Wearing of the 
Green” and “Spring Song” from their repertoires and 
gone back to the retail coal business. Every post brings 
tidings from fiends in Munich that the Bock-Bier is 
better than ever and that the Backfische are scantily 
Fifth Avenue is covered with 


fur and the orangeade stands are still glass-enclosed 


arrayed in georgette. 


and are still selling hot dogs. 
It is Spring. 
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& = OF ALL THINGS 


OMMISSIONER ENRIGHT is sending out 

the police band to “sell New York” to the cir- 

cumambient cosmos. It is hoped that, despite 
rough usage by Hylan, it will bring more than its pur- 
chase price of twenty-four dollars. 
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We gather that the funeral of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress was the most enjoyable feature of the late 
inauguration and millions who could not attend gave 
it their endorsement. In Chesterfieldian cigarette 
English, “Such unpopularity must be deserved.” 


fe oe of 


Dawes and the Senators calling each other too 
talkative was another high comedy touch. It was 
enough to make an electric horse laugh. 


+ +} he 
When the Senators get back to their rural constitu- 
ents they will be asked what they did for the farmers. 


Some of them may find that eating sausage and maple 
syrup at White House breakfasts is not quite enough. 
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The employee who stole $18,000 worth of um- 
brellas from a Twenty-first Street firm should not be 
judged too harshly. He was trying to lay by some- 
thing for a rainy day. 

, , : 
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This is the season when college classes announce the 
results of elections for favorite statesmen, poets, act- 
resses and sports. Except for a newspaper page of 
bond numbers, this is our unfavorite reading matter. 
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John W. Davis was not present at the inauguration. 
Evidently the attention-caller fell down on the job. 


“° bod oa 


When Baby Peggy made her debut at the Palace 
Theatre the other day, her father explained that her 
great success was due to the fact that she early learned 
the value of implicit obedience. 

The little girl, we learn, was busy one day cutting 
holes in the tapestried furniture when her father said 
to her, “Peggy, you’ve been in the house long enough. 
I want you to put on your coat and hat right away 
and go out and be a movie star.” 

Without a word of protest, the dear child put away 
her scissors and went out and signed up for her first 
feature picture. 


J 
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‘There is to be no attic for 
starving poets in the new 
Authors’ League studio 
apartment building. This 
is a gratifying advance over 
the day when an author was 
an unhappy medium between 
4 an editor and a creditor. 
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“The building,” says the Authors’ League Budlletin, 
“will rise straight up for about thirteen stories, before 
the first set-back. ‘There will then be two set-backs 
of two stories each and above these the tower will rise 
four stories to another set-back at the pent house under 
the top roof.” 

Wish fulfillment symbolism. Freud in architec- 
ture. Every aspiring fiction writer wants to “‘rise 
straight up for about thirteen stories before the first 
set-back.” 


. 
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Recently we noted that Professor Baker had signed 
up Marilyn Miller as Yale’s Assistant Coach in Dra- 
matic Form. It is difficult, though to put Harvard 
in its place. Vide the following night-letter: 

Crimson still holds sway in drama. Understand 

Pres. Lowell gave keys of Harvard Stadium to 4 

Marx Bros. who in turn presented Economics Dept. 

with bust of their great-uncle Karl.—Harvard, 1921 


+ + & 


Our Detective Bureau has assigned operatives to 
shadow Miss Abby Rockefeller while she is hunting 
an apartment. If she finds six light rooms and two 
baths in the Park Avenue section for about thirty dol- 
lars a month, the detectives have instructions to kidnap 
the renting agent and bring him to this office where 
he will be held prisoner until the lease is signed. 

+ + & 

It may seem to some readers of THE NEw YoRKER 
that we are giving the newspapers more publicity 
than they deserve. People would quit reading them, 
it is intimated, if we weren’t continually harping on 
their eccentricities and sins. On that Heywood Broun 
matter one man accused us of having some grudge 
against the World. We haven’t. We are very fond 
of the World and will seize every possible opportunity 
to keep it from taking any step which promises dis- 
aster. 


We promised to answer several letters and tele- 
grams received from the Old Lady in Dubuque upon 
the appearance of our first issue. We now have to 
report that all of these are suspected of being the for- 
geries of a theatrical company then playing in Du- 
buque. We have, however, an editorial from the Des 
Moines Register, largest daily circulation in Iowa, 
which defends Dubuque, “a city of 40,000, once 
rated the fourth manufac- 
turing centre in the United 
States, and still possessor of 
a notable public library.” 
There need be no concern 
here, however, as we have 
decided not to take the li- 
brary away. a i 
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The Register accuses us of using the Old Lady as 
a symbol of contempt. This isn’t the case. We used 
that line to emphasize our declaration that we would 
differ from other magazines in that our interest would 
be local. We had in mind another magazine, only a 
biscuit’s toss away, as distances are in New York these 
days, which decorates one wall of its editorial office 


7 


with the framed reminder, “This Magazine is Edited 
for the Old Lady in Dubuque.” Other national 
magazines are different. One, for instance, is edited 


for the Old Lady in Chillicothe. 


The New Yorker 
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A Simple Maid 


If the feminine world would 
learn from Ann Pennington, it 
might not go in so heavily for facial 
surgery, but it would be a rich mar- 
ket for synthetic dimples in the knee; 
for, as Mr. Ziegfeld has it, how 

Pennington much more precious than rare jewels 
is a trim ankle. 

These are the Follies: Will Rogers speaking to the 
intellect and Ann Pennington to the emotions, but 
while Mr. Rogers dubs himself illiterate, Miss Penn- 
ington merely smiles—and what a simple smile, since 
she is a person of such simple tastes. Give her a few 
strings of Oriental pearls, a butter and egg man’s 
dozen of diamond and emerald bracelets, odd baubles 
of rings and a couple of long, lean limousines and she 
can be perfectly content. You might even add a 
book, if it wasn’t one with uncut leaves. 

What an advantage this simple maid has over her 
sisters whose faces are their fortunes, for while faces 
grow old, dimpled knees are eternally youthful. 
Therein is the race’s tragedy. 





Thine Host 


Gil Boag survived a partnership 
in the Thompson-Salvin enterprises. 
Along Broadway, that is regarded 
as sufficient accomplishment for one 
man’s lifetime. But the man has 
something Herculean about him, 
which tribute is not dictated by any 
desire to parallel the Ancient’s Augean labors with 
Mr. Boag’s one-time favored field—the cabaret and 
night club. 

He is, moreover, Gilda Gray’s husband. For her 
he is building a theatre, which is near completion. 

He is tall, ponderously wrought; and his face is 
fleshy now that he has become a bom vivant. He has 
enormous energy, wearing out softer souls who work 
beside him; and enormous audacity, driving the same 
souls to flight as he flirts gaily with disaster. 

Broadway has seen him climb in a decade from 
management of a third-rate boxer to the eminence of 
supper club proprietorship. Now he owns a theatre, 
or, at least, its skeleton. And all is well, until the 
law begins to padlock Temples of ‘Thespis. 





Gil Boag 


Our Uncle’s Attorney 


Minister’s sons always go to one 
extreme or the other, mostly the 
other. The new United States At- 
torney for New York is a minister’s 
son, but he differs from the common 
run. ‘There isn’t a wild oat in a  pyory Buckner 
bushel of him. If a primrose dared 
poke its head up along the path he treads, he would 
pluck the offending flower from its roots. Which 
may be good, but surely can’t be pleasant. 

Nebraska gave Emory Buckner to the Union. 
Nebraska, you will recall, is the State where Willie 
Bryan once resided and Charlie still does. Too 
bad, in this case, it wasn’t two other fellows. 

Mr. Buckner is said by his associates to have what 
they know as a legal mind. That, so far as the man 
in the taxi can deduce, means there are two sides 
to every case; and it’s almost impossible to tell which 
is right until you’ve received your retaining fee. 
But he isn’t a bad chap at heart, his associates say. 
So you can take that, if you want to, but you must 
remember people will say almost anything. 





One of the New Greeleys 


In the newer journalism the 
weight of influence, and interest, has 
shifted from the ponderous editorial 
columns to the sprightly dramatic 
and sporting pages, among the lat- 
ter of whose leaders of thought Bill 

William O. | McGeehan stands preeminent. 

ee His is a kindly face, but with that 
square-rigged jaw which is reminiscent in middle age 
of those youthful times when he fought for the pure 
joy of the thing, in lone strength against the San 
Francisco constabulary. There were two wars, too, 
but his efforts in those Bill disregards as lacking the 
true, amateur spirit. Perhaps that is why he shakes 
his touselled, greying hair as he surveys shrewd young 
business men demanding thousands of dollars for a 
mild tilt in the prize ring. 

He is not the persistently boosting type of sport 
commentator, such sychophancy being beyond Bill, the 
Sheriff. He enjoys more laying his mace over hard 
heads. Latterly the magazines have discovered his 
gifts, and now one of his columnar sketches has been 
acted. Even the literary world do move. 
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The New Tonic for Those 
Who Are Losing Weight 
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A Timid Little Man 


NE of the most interesting sights I know of is a 

meeting between Arthur Hopkins and any 
stranger. ‘There was a time when I saw a great many 
of these meetings, and they always ended the same 
way—Hopkins emerged from them with a slightly 
stricken look, probably three parts remorse and two 
parts belligerency, and the stranger came out looking 
desperately for the stairs, 


What actually happened, of course, was that they 
had one and all frightened Hopkins to death, that they 
threw him clean out of the orbit in which he can shine, 
and that they had then been betrayed by the perfec- 
tion of his own defense against his greatest weakness. 

Once in a while Arthur Hopkins becomes articulate 
——but the times are rare. In a better world than this, 
where some sagacious over- 





wetting his throat and ob- 
viously at a loss as to what 
he had come for, what had 
happened to him, and how 
he could get away. It was, 
in fact, no help to the 
stranger if he had been 
warned beforehand, as 
who should know better 
than I, who have warned 
a hundred of them. He 
could not overcome the 
paralysis of throat, intelli- 
gence and feeling that 
Hopkins induced in him. 
I have often wondered 
what Arthur Hopkins 
really thought of the hu- 
man race, since he always 
made the acquaintance of 
it when it was thus at its 
worst. 

However, the explana- 
tion of this Hopkins blight 
is easy, even if futile. This 





lord directed what each of 
us might and might not do, 
separating us according to 
our gifts, Hopkins would 
be kept in a small cage 
back of the footlights of 
his own theatre, and never 
by any chance allowed to 
come in contact with ac- 
tual people. 

What Hopkins knows 
he knows from the inside, 
anyway. He learns noth- 
ing from people, because 
he can’t pass his own walls, 
any more than they can. 
He has vast _ intuitive 
knowledge. He has an ex- 
traordinary taste for the 
best that the theatre can 
do, and he has all the nec- 
essary courage for putting 
that best to the fore. But 
all he now has he had the 
Wans Srenrcec] day he was born, and it is 

















timid little man—and how 
he would loathe that ad- 
jective—has absolutely no 
gift for easing human intercourse. That would not 
be so bad, if he would let it alone—but he will not. 

Some perverse Welsh demon in him drives him to 
let on that he is equal to any situation. He adopts all 
the outward behavior of a man who knows precisely 
what he is about. His very first greeting is done with 
an air. In fact, it is done with such a devil of an air 
that the incomer is at once abashed, and driés up into a 
state resembling that of a frightened pupil before a 
stern school teacher. Do not think that this merely 
applies to the young and uninitiated. The very tough- 
est of them go down before it. I have seen the jaunt- 
iest and most experienced of persons saunter in to an 
interview with Arthur Hopkins and come out with the 
same old glazed and staring eye. They all vow that 
Hopkins has frightened them to death. 


literally ruinous for him to 


Arthur Hopkins try to enlarge his own 


scope. 

I remember once talking about Arthur Hopkins 
with one of his aunts, who knew him as a child. 

“He was a curious little boy,” she said, “and none 
of the children could ever make him out. No more 
could we, if it comes to that. He hardly ever said a 
word, I don’t mean he was one of these sickly, bored 
children——-he wasn’t—but he was always preoccupicd 
with something the rest of us couldn’t see.” 

Well, he still is, of course, but it is to be said to 
his credit that he now does the best he can to make 
the rest of us see what he is pondering over. He can 
never do it with the direct human relationship as his 
only outlet, because time has given him no graces 
whatever in that particular mode. He still merely 
freezes himself and the rest of the world into lumpy 
masses when he tries. But he can come very near to 
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doing that with the production of a successful play. 

Only one disability remains with him, as a heritage 
from that introspective past. It is his distaste for re- 
sorting to the good old theatrical smash. He is filled 
with a philosophy—of his own devising—that one 
may speak under the noise rather than over it, in the 
theatre as in the subway. He will not admit that the 
theatre speaks its own language and no other. “Not 
at all,” he says confidently, “it will speak mine if I 
give it a chance.” So he goes along, production after 
production, shouting in whispers. He would have 
been buried under long ago but that some treacherous 
cunning he contains, against which he would certainly 
make war if he realized it, has led him, on important 
occasions, to pick actors who could and did crash 
through his ablest plans. 

Hopkins is all for silken harmony. He can create 
it, too, better than anybody else in the world, if he has 
a company of obedient actors. He can create it, and it 
will run for all of one week or two. But where he 
has registered as the finest of the producers, is precisely 
where Nazimova, John Barrymore, or somebody other 
blazing person, has crashed through his fine-spun 
scheme. 

This contradiction of himself which he has re- 
peatedly sponsored is at the bottom of all the conflict- 
ing opinions one hears about him. I have heard the 
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most acute of critics divided—even unto their own 
minds—as to whether Arthur Hopkins was the best 
producer in America or the worst. 

It is pretty easy, of course, to say that Arthur Hop- 
kins is a great producer when he has an actor who will 
be sure to get out of hand, and not otherwise. But 
it is dangerously easy. It may not be true. It may 
quite as well be true that he knows all about it before- 
hand, and counts on it, wants it, and will do every- 
thing to get it but admit that he would like it. 

It is certainly true that Arthur Hopkins is far bet- 
ter in the theatre than any theory he ever held. His 
theories read well, and he likes to talk about them. 
In fact, I have seen more animation in him, more 
fluency and more energy, when he was expounding a 
theory that would land him flat on his nose, than I 
have ever seen when he had done exactly that thing 
for which his entire world rose to applaud him. 

But for better or worse, there he is, little enough 
likely to be understood, not only because his work 
bears divided evidence, but because in any personal 
contact he is as unyielding as a stone, and I cannot but 
believe that his times are the better for him. Some- 
thing, surely, can be got out of a man who is, though 
timid, greatly courageous, and who, though obstinate, 
is religiously and deeply devoted to those things he 
does believe in. 


il 





IN OUR MIDST 


RS. LEONARD KIP RHINE- 
LANDER is a recent addition 
to the Social Register. She was 
a Miss Jones, of New Rochelle. 
* * x 
The many friends of King George in 
and about New York will be delighted 
to learn that he is improving rapidly. 
ak ok * 


Florenz Ziegfeld, producer, has de- 
parted for Palm Beach. He was the 
occasion of a bon mot by Will Rogers, 
Will saying that most of the best people 
have already left Palm Beach for the 
season, but Flo will never find out. 

4 * * 

Charles M. Schwab has returned 
from abroad, feeling, he says, forty 
(40) years younger. 

* * a 

Countess Vilma Banky, budding 
movie star from abroad, was a bit of 
a sensation among ship news reporters 
recently, she announcing she had noth- 
ing to say, being without an opinion on 
the Dawes plan or our skyscrapers. 

# a * 

Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor will be 
entertaining, their guests hope, at their 
little home, 840 Fifth Avenue, on 
Thursday evening. 

sd * * 

Alexander Konta, banker, was a 
guest at a recent card party at the home 
of Mrs. Enos Booth, 829 Park Avenue, 
this city. 

* * * 

Isham Jones is ensconsed with his 
band at the new Rue de la Paix these 
days. Isham is the only millionaire 
jazz leader and so is Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, 


Gene Speicher has been commissioned 
by his home town, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
paint a portrait of Kit Cornell in the 
lovely dress she wears as Candida, she 
being from Buffalo too. The picture 
will hang in the big art museum of the 
up-state metropolis. 

* * x 

Gene Saxton has left his job with 
Doran’s to accept a similar, save as to 
more lucrative, job with Harper's. 

* ok x 


Johnny Farrar, ex-Yale alumnus, for 
the time being, has taken over Mr. Sax- 
ton’s duties, pro tem, for a short time. 

Philip Goodman, producer, is de- 
scribed as being in Munich with Sin- 
clair Lewis, writer, from a recent post- 
card. 





Miss Estherlea Aaronson is a New 
York visitor of her sister, Mrs. Hermaa 
J. Mankiewicz by marriage. 

a aK * 

A recent item in Variety reported as 
among those in Paris Edwin Justus 
Mayer and wife, that being a good joke 
on “Eddie,” who has no wife. 


Al Smith, of Oliver Street, is dis- 
cussing financial matters with some up- 
State boys in Albany. 

eS * * 

Walter Wanger and Justine John- 
stone (Mrs. W.) will probably be giv- 
ing a party soon. 

ok * * 

Miss Anne Ayres accompanied 
Stephen Rathbun to the recent opening 
of the Spring edition of the Ziegfeld 
Follies. 

* ob * 

Miss Gertrude Bryan is a visitor to 
Palm Beach, as Mrs. Charles M. Fair, 
Charles M. Fair being her husband’s 
name. 

* * a 
George White is sailing abroad on 


March 21. 
x * * 


Heywood Broun and Murdock Pem- 
berton were callers on Dr. Reid in 
Washington, D. C., the nation’s capi- 
tol, recently. 

oe + * 

Mrs. Jimmie Burden, H.R.H.’s hos- 
tess here, was off to Europe on the 
Berengaria recently. Edward Childs 
Carpenter, president of the Dramatists’ 
Guild was off on La France. 

* * & . 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon, writer 
of history and other books, has builded 
a Dutch farmhouse at Westport, Conn., 
whence he will depart from to sail about 
May 1 for Paris, France. 

* * * 

Richard Washburn Child made a 
speech at Columbia recently, telling 
the Writers’ Club how it is done. 
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“Poe Got to Have Fifty Cases To-night. 





Got ’Em Promised to a Guy in Hartford” 


A CAPTAIN °F INDUSTRY QUITS 


ITHIN a fifteen cent taxi ride from the 

Times Building is a suite of offices fur- 

nished as chastely as those of a bank presi- 
dent, but more expensively and in better taste. I sat 
therein not a week ago, on a bright afternoon when 
Broadway was glutted with matineegoers. 

As I lounged, a slim, soft-spoken young man en- 
tered, drew from a leather brief case fifty thousand 
dollars in banknotes and passed it across a beautiful 
desk to a bored elegant of thirty-seven years. - 

“The Maybelle and the Violet are yours,” said the 
bored elegant. “Best of luck with them.” 

“Thanks,” answered the soft-spoken visitor, and 
sallied forth, looking like a young barrister with never 
a care, nor a case in the world, 

“That about ends it,” commented the other, indol- 
ently scooping the bales of banknotes into a yawning 
drawer. “When I pay my men off, I’m through.” 

One of the most successful of all rum smugglers 
was winding up his affairs, after the most approved 
manner of commerce. ‘The last of his assets had been 
liquidated by the sale of the two speed boats. The last 
of his outstanding obligations were to be paid within 
an hour. 

He was retiring after an active rum smuggling 
career dating to the beginning of such endeavors. 
Over a period covering roughly four years he had 
passed through his hands more than twenty millions 
of dollars; all as that fifty thousand had come—in 
cash—with not a single book kept to record his trans- 
actions. 

A young chap in bell-bottomed trousers, coonskin 
coat and approved felt hat swaggered into the private 
office. He might have been up from Princeton for 
an evening’s lark. As a matter of fact, he had come 


from New Jersey, but from a coastal town. He was 
the skipper, unregistered, of one of the fleet of speed 
boats, two of which had just been transferred for the 
fifty thousand dollar consideration. 

The bored elegant opened the deep drawer as the 
psuedo-collegian approached. 

“Two bonuses in addition to salary?” he inquired. 

“Two is right,” came from the depths of the coon- 
skin coat. 

“One fifty and two hundred?” 

“Right!” 

The money was counted out. 

“What do you plan to do now?” the chief smuggler 
inquired, smiling faintly for my benefit. 

“T got me a temporary home on the Drive with 
elegant blonde furnishings,” the swaggering youth 
grinned. “When I go broke and lose it, I guess I'll 
go back to my career.” 

So cynical of affairs; yes, he might well have been 
up from Princeton. 

An efficient secretary—a young woman, and, 
strange to say, a plain young woman, sidled into the 
office and handed a card to her employer. ‘The bored 
elegant nodded. A gruff, red-faced giant flat-footed 
into sight. He looked at me, then at my host in obvi- 
ous inquiry as to my status. 

“T’m not making any more deliveries. Quit to- 
day,” the chief smuggler informed him by way of 
answer. 

“T got to have fifty cases to-night. Got ’em prom- 
ised to a good guy up in Hartford,” the giant rumbled 
plaintively. 

“T’ll turn you over to somebody who’ll fix you,” 
the bored one assured him. 

A telephone conversation into one of the four in- 
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struments ranged on a table behind his chair settled 
this matter. The red-faced giant departed grateful 
and relieved. 

Two more young ones, members of the fleet per- 
sonnel, were paid off. “These and subsequent pay- 
ments ranged from three to six hundred dollars, de- 
pending on the number of trips made during the week. 
A bonus of seventy-five dollars for each trip was the 
rate above varying flat salaries, the amounts of these 
latter depending on the importance of the jobs done. 

‘They were young men of appealing presence, more 
quietly dressed than their fellow employee of the 
coonskin coat; and more industrious, since they as- 
sured their boss they were to begin work for another 
smuggling concern the next week. 

Visitors began to drop in more frequently; in twos, 
and threes, and fours. My friend, the elegant, for- 
got to be bored. He was too busy counting out sums 
of money. 

His memory was astounding. He consulted no 
notes. He made no entries. Yet in my presence he 
paid off forty-odd men and was subject to only one 
correction as to the amount due. No fuss; no flurry. 
And a payroll of twenty-one thousand dollars was 
settled. 

Of the forty-odd, perhaps a half dozen were so far 
advanced in years as to be in the late thirties. Fully 
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half the remainder were in their middle twenties. 

Few bore themselves with the semi-furtive air of 
the criminal type. ‘They were clean-cut youths, ap- 
parently happy, laughing easily and with friendliness. 
But their eyes, caught in certain lights, had signifi- 
cant depth. And sometimes their lids narrowed. 

Three, oddly, were contemplating careers with the 
Coast Guard, now their smuggling days were done. 
Their pay would be sixty dollars monthly, if that 
much, against former earnings averaging twelve hun- 
dred for like periods. Adventure hardly would com- 
pensate them for the financial loss. But, perhaps, 
there are ways 

The bored elegant rose and wrapped a beautiful 
silk scarf about his neck, donning thereafter a topcoat 
which bore in its lines the unmistakable fashionings of 
Bond Street. Into its deep pockets he stuffed what 
he could of the banknotes from the yawning drawer. 
He thrust the rest to me, asking, “Help me around to 
the bank with this, like a good fellow. I might as 
well deposit the stuff.” 

When we made our adieux, the smuggler, now 
retired, volitely urged me to drop in on him one day— 
he said, ‘one day”—and have luncheon. 

“But not until next month,” he added with a pen- 
sive smile, explaining, “‘you see I go on jury duty 


Monday.” 





+++ 


STORY OF MANHATTANKIND 


{EW YORK was known 
throughout the provinces 
as the Modern Sodom and 
it was taken for granted 
by those who were most 
pious that it would one 
day be destroyed. ‘The 
good people of Kansas, 
- especially, and the fol- 
a ei lowers of the Prophet 

Bryan, looked forward 
eagerly to the event. They got their dope from John 
Roach Straton and the utter annihilation of Modern 
Sodom couldn’t happen any too quick to suit them. 
Not because it was Sodom, but because it was 
Modern. 

In the year 1925, the city was visited by an earth- 
quake. But it couldn’t get a hearing. The Elevated 
was running at the time, Mayor Hylan was returning 
from Palm Beach, the static was exceptionally bad 
and United States Senators all over the country were 
rehearsing their addresses of welcome to Charles G. 
Dawes. 

The earthquake trembled all over. Anyone visiting 
New York for the first time will understand. Nobody 
noticed it, as it hadn’t been introduced. 

In the Provinces, however, there was great rejoic- 
ing. When they heard of the earthquake’s arrival, 
they didn’t wait for particulars. Los Angeles laughed 
its head off. Des Moines went Christian by a large 
majority. In the vicinity of Atlanta there were 
Hymns of Thanksgiving that God had punished New 
York for sending Gutzon Borglum to Georgia. 





Borglum was a missionary to the Stone Mountain- 
eers. The mountaineers were all artists and he was 
an efficiency expert. Undoubtedly he meant well, but 
you can appreciate the situation. He was captured 
shortly after his arrival and condemned to chisel the 
Civil War on the mountainside, not as it actually was 
but as it would have looked if General Lee had been 
victorious. 

Borglum broke stone for a few years and then went 
on strike. 

“‘Where’s my wages!” he asked. 

“Wages hell!” said the Mountaineers, for they 
were very religious. ‘Then they quoted the Bible, as 
Georgians always did. 

“Tt is faith that removes mountains,” said they, 
“and here you are asking for cash!” ‘The Mountain- 
eers were a generous folk, but they couldn’t permit 
even their prisoners to be unorthodox. 

Borglum sought for words but couldn’t find them. 
The United States Senate apparently had exhausted 
the supply. 

This was in the reign of Silent Cal. Cal wasn’t 
silent from choice, but the English Language had been 
cornered at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
That is how Dawes happened to get in. All the good 
words were now controlled by the Senate, but Dawes 
had a few bad ones, which could be used in an 
emergency. 

Dawes was Vice-President. He presided over all 
the Vices of the Senate. The exact nature of these 
Vices are now unknown: but there was a hot time, it 
seems, when Helen Maria burst into the upper 
chamber.—Sawdust 











ELL, anyway, we don’t have to worry 

WV about the—pardon us—dirty plays any 

more. ‘That is being taken care of for us, 

and we can go back and curl up in our baskets, all 

that worry off our minds, That big emotional up- 

heaval experienced by a certain New York World, 

which shall be nameless, has done just about every- 
thing that could be done for the unclean drama. 

But here it is Spring, or thereabouts, and this de- 
partment’s sap is stirring like a regular old fool, and 
something has to be crusaded about. So we are charg- 
ing gallantly off, buckety-buckety, to get in a war 
against the clean play. Our white plume, please, 
Meadows, and has that sword been ground lately? 

Yes, and we mean it, too. We are good and ex- 
cited about it. And if you had had to see “The 
Handy Man,” you’d be in just the same state over the 
immaculate school of drama. ‘Stamp out the clean 
play” is our slogan. 

We have been theatre-going, man and boy, since 
Augustus Thomas was in rompers, and we have yet 
to be affected by any display of immorality, nudity, 
commercialized vice, perversion, or points west, as 
we were by “The Handy Man.” We have sat, po- 
litely attentive, through the season’s series of en- 
tertainments dealing with the go- 
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terrible verse, and offer words of healing advice, and 
interfere in everybody’s business, generally,—well, 


you wouldn’t have been safe anywhere with us. We 
came out of the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, and 
kicked the crutches from under a little crippled news- 
boy, and shot down a Salvation Army lassie like a 
dog, and snatched the pennies from a one-armed or- 
gan-grinder’s cup, and then rushed home and waked 
up our little silver-haired grandmother, and read her 
the last chapter in “Ulysses.” And that’s the way we 
have been going around ever since. And it’s all your 
fault, Tim Murphy, you big sunbeam, you. 

The play itself needs but the addition of a couple 
of nicely fried eggs to pass anywhere as America’s 
favorite dish. Yet there are frequent and exceedingly 
good splashes of comedy in it, and the highly amusing 
playing of the rdle of a detective, by Mr. Robert 
Middlemass. ‘There is also skilful work done by 
Miss Marguerite Cusack. It was the presence of 
these two, and the unfortunately thwarted hope that 
a piece of scenery might fall on The Handy Man’s 
head, that kept us seated until the very end of the 
play. Maybe if we had got away even a little sooner, 
we wouldn’t have pushed that doddering old gentle- 
man down those dark basement steps. Oh, Mr. Mur- 

phy, Mr. Murphy, why did you 


; have to go and get so pure on us? 








ings-on of those picturesque little Xi 


street-walkers, and have come out 
of it aged and furrowed by bore- 


Oh, and we forgot to tell you, 
there is a curiously gratuitous Ser- 


dom, but utterly pure in heart. 
We have witnessed countless 
scenes purporting to be slices of 
the lives of those painted ladies to 
whom Mr. David Belasco tells us 
he invariably removes his head- 
gear (the question here arises: If 
you pass Mr. Belasco in the street, 
and he takes off his hat to you, 
what ought you do? Slap his 
face? ) and have turned out to be 
approximately as wildly scarlet as 
Whistler’s Mother. “What Price 
Glory?” added not even another 
goddamn to our vocabulary. We 
recall that it was the night we had 
been seeing “A Good Bad Wo- 
man” that we gave that dime to 
the blind man. .. . 

But when, after two and a half 
hours of listening to Mr. Tim 
Murphy, as The Handy Man, 
drone out sterling precepts, and 
utter mighty platitudes couched in 


The New Plays 


Tue Hanpy Man. Af the Thirty- 
ninth Street. One of those com- 
edies that would have Tim Mur- 
phy in it, with Tim Murphy in it. 


Puppets. At the Selwyn. Large 
gobs of hokum, displayed, this time, 
with a marionette theatre as a back- 
ground, 


THe Fatt Guy. At the Eltinge, 
Ernest Truex giving one of the sea- 
son’s best performances in one of 
the season’s most entertaining play». 


In THE Near Future. At Wal- 
lack’s, for special matinees. Let’s try 
to forget. 


ZIEGFELD Fouuirs. At the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre. The Spring edi- 
tion, with W. C. Fields and what- 
ever else was good of the late 
“Comic Supplement” put in to 
freshen up things. 


+ 
- 








vant-in-the-House flavor to the 
play. The Handy Man is a car- 
penter and his name is Christo- 
pher; and there.is a great deal of 
awed inquiring of him, “But who 
are you, and how do you know all 
this?”? and many references to 
that strange radiance in his face. 
We fear that the authors have 
gone Charles Rann Kennedy. 





Here we are, getting into such 
a state about the over-clean drama, 
that we haven’t left ourselves a 
minute to describe to you “Pup- 
pets,” Frances Lightner’s play at 
the Selwyn Theatre. But that, 
perhaps, is just as well. 

Nor is there time to tell about 
“In the Near Future,” an amaz- 
ing emanation from the mind and 
the pen of a gentleman named 
Abraham Goldknopf. And that, 


undoubtedly, is even better. 
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AND THEY DO SAY 


HE sudden stillness felt in the air hereabouts 

on Tuesday last was the suspensive moment 

after the first impact between Michael Arlen 
and the House of Woods. The rehearsals for “The 
Green Hat” had already been called and the verbal 
exquisite from Armenia had just arrived, bearing 
from London his new and possibly improved script 
of the play. Martin Hermann of the Woods office 
got him on the telephone at once to arrange a meet- 
ing, only to be assured by the playwright that—what 
with his publishers and his social engagements and 
all—he would really be much too pressed to see any 
one from the Woods office that day. 

Then Mr. Hermann spoke—briefly, but in such 
vein that Mr. Arlen’s reply was “What! What! 
What! What!” And that afternoon he was at home 
to the Woods representatives. An inkstained press- 
man from what would be Fleet Street in Mr. Arlen’s 
town called later on Mr. Hermann to learn, for his 
own possible use, what the magical speech had been. 

“Oh,” was the genial reply, “I just gave him a 
regular Martin Hermann.” 








T should be of interest—it is hereby officially de- 

clared of interest—that Michael Arlen has al- 
ready justified his American visit, in so far as the sub- 
ject of service to his hosts is concerned. He has, 
without qualification, denounced the legend that he 
had any part in the writing of “The Deep Angel.” 
Those who have invented and popularized that le- 
gend, one is entitled to believe, are such and such. 

For such students as may have been more engrossed 
in the international correspondences or the heart-rend- 
ing dilemmas of Mrs. Dennistoun, of London, Ma- 
drid, Paris, and such, it may be worthwhile to re- 
count the situation briefly. Some weeks ago a play, 
called “The Dark Angel,” opened at the Longacre 
Theatre, with the authorship ascribed by the program 
to one H. B. Trevelyan. There was every reason 
to believe that this Trevelyan was just good old Guy 
Bolton—not the least of the reasons being the fact 


that Mr. Bolton told people a twelve-month ago that 
this was his play. 

Whereupon suddenly the report became current 
that if Michael Arlen, the enjoyer of the moment’s 
literary vogue, hadn’t written the entire play, he had 
certainly written a large part of it. Whence the ru- 
mor came there are none who can tell, but the offices 
of Robert Milton, Inc., producers of the play have 
taken no pains to deny it or to reveal the true identity 
of Mr. ‘Trevelyan. 

Comes now Arlen, in his brusque Armenian way, 
to spill the beans. 


HE friends of June Walker’s are glad that she 

is making the hit of her career in “Processional” 
because her prospects as a social favorite are waning. 
At a recent dinner recklessly given by Ring Lardner, 
the petite actress was by way of being a flop. In 
gay chit chat after coffee with Mr. Lardner, Frank 
Crowninshield, Ray Long and others, they came in- 
evitably—as folks will—to a discussion of the cele- 
brated small dance with several thousand guests given 
this Winter by Condé Nast. Miss Walker spoke 
snootily of the occasion. Mr. Crowninshield ques- 
tioned her facts. She questioned his authority. He 
ventured mildly to suggest that as one who shared 
Mr. Nast’s roof, he was in a position to know whereof 
he spoke. 

“And why do you live with him?” asked Miss 
Walker, in her forthright way. 

“Well,” said Mr. Crowninshield, “we’re old 
friends and I edit Vanity Fair for him.” 

Miss Walker was simply overcome. 

“Why, that’s my favorite magazine. I read it 
from cover to cover. And I don’t like magazines as 
a rule. Now, I wouldn’t be seen dead with a copy 
of the Cosmopolitan.” 

It was Mr. Lardner whose kick in the shins warned 
her that Mr. Long was the editor of the Cosmopfoli- 
tan. After that Miss Walker just did a few dances 
and went home. 


The Week’s Award 


Edward Alexander MacDowell died 
in 1908, which adds especial timeli- 
ness to the announcement made from 
Station WHN last week in which Mac- 
Dowell was referred to as “the great- 
est American composer of the day.” 





Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt to Hunt 
in Turkestan for Museum. 
—-Herald Tribune headline. 
Whether they find it or not, the 
search will keep them out in the open 
air. 


The Highly Original General 


The general (Pershing) made a hit by 
stopping in front of a young soldier who 


+ + Be —_——» 


wore the vertical stripes on his arm which 
indicate twice wounded and asking him, 
“Where were you wounded, my man?” The 
newspapermen told me that made a great 
impression. 


—Maj.-Gen. Harbord, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


This Helps Some 


Greenwich, Conn.—Ye Olde Greenwich 
Inne, a summer resort hotel, was burned to 
the ground to-day. 


—Daily Newspaper. 
His Money’s Worth 


“George,” queried Ethel, “you have 
just bought the New Standard Diction- 
ary. How do you pronounce the word 
—‘Kis-met’?” 

“In the Arabic, my dear, this great 


authority says the ‘t’ is silent.” 

“ ‘Kis-me’?” asked Ethel. 

“With pleasure,” complied George, 
feeling repaid already for his purchase 
of 

The Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary 
—Poster in the “L.” 
In Spring the young advertising 


man’s fancy 





On what world-famous figure was this 
family dictum passed: “My brother is not a 
great, but a good man?” 

—From a test questionnaire in the Af- 
lantic Monthly. 

Our guess: Bryan. 
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IDYLLIC MOMENTS FROM THE CURRENT THEATRE 
Miss Doris Keane and Mr. Leon Errol Stub Their Several Toes 


BOVE: Miss Keane, in the fourth of the eleven 

scenes of “Starlight,” the hilarious burlesque of 

the life of Sarah Bernhardt at the Broadhurst The- 

atre, gallops from the stage to the groaning-chair with 

her minus-five-seconds-old son, proving that there are 

still a few sensations to be had in our staid old theatre, 
after all. 


Below: Mr. Errol, opening Mr. Ziegfeld’s new 
Cosmopolitan Theatre in Columbus Circle with 
“Louie the 14th,” attempts to bear up under his 
famous peripatetic jag at the same moment that Miss 
Keane is bearing down at the Broadhurst. 

Both entertainments are guaranteed to knock out 
an unwary eye, each in its peculiar way.—R. B. 
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PERA Comique, whatever that may mean, 

has arrived by way of the Little Opera of 

America, Inc., in the form of “Mandragola,” 
a play set to music by Ignatz Waghalter, who serves 
also as the indefatigable conductor of the State Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Few organizations have blown in 
on us with quite such a blast of laudable promises and 
notable honorary committeemen as the Little Opera. 
The boys and girls who sponsor the enterprise assem- 
bled, we are told, “by the urgent conviction that a 
great need exists in America for a lyric stage, experi- 
mental in its nature, free from the encumbrances of 
the grand opera tradition, the outgrowth of an earlier 
and different civilization.” 

Furthermore, “they believe that America has an 
abundance of vigorous and original talent which 
needs only an opportunity to liberate itself and by 
means of the allied arts of the drama, music, decora- 
tion and the dance be welded into living, valid and 
stimulating expression of the American scene.” ‘The 
honorary committee which, we take it, endorses these 
strictures, includes such diversified talents as Sherwood 
Anderson, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Heywood Broun, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Norman’ Bel Geddes, 
Fanny Hurst, S$. Jay Kaufman, 
Fritz Kreisler, Horace B. Live- 
right, William Mengelberg, the 
Duchess de Richelieu, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Donald Ogden Stew- 
art and a score of others. 

Enter then “Mandragola,” the 
first effort at living, valid and 
stimulating expression of the 
American scene. It is, according 


Comique (French), by Ignatz 
Waghalter (Polish) adapted by 
Alfred Kreymborg from the Ger- 
man text of Dr. Paul Eger, based 
on a Florentine play by Niccolo 
Macchiavelli. The time and 
place of action is Florence, about 
1500. : 


Waiving the motives which 
may have prompted the choice of 
this opera (it isn’t in any sense opera comique), let us 
stop, look and listen briefly to “Mandragola.” The 
libretto is neatly made and Mr. Kreymborg’s transla- 
tion isn’t nearly so bad as some of our daily reviewers 
would have it. Mr. Kreymborg had the ungrateful 
task of making his words fit, syllable for syllable, the 
music composed by Mr. Waghalter in 1912. Inevit- 
ably, there can be little inspiration in the English ver- 
sion, and Mr. Kreymborg’s occasional anachronisms 
may be charged rather to Dr. Paul Eger. He has 
nicenellied the gynecological humors of the story, 





Igor Stravinsky 


which, per se, might be subject matter for Mr. Ban- 
ton and his 300 good men and women and true, and 
his rhymes mate as well as do the tenor and the so- 
prano of the book. 

Mr. Waghalter’s score indicates that his reputation 
as an expert conductor of Puccini is not unfounded, 
but it fails to point up the friskiness of the libretto. 
It has sweetness but no light. The production is com- 
petent, with special honors for Miss Frances Paperte 
and Miss Maria Samson. ‘The gentlemen of the cast 
work diligently, but Mr. Leonard Snyder, the princi- 
pal tenor, will have to be persuaded that he is imper- 
sonating a young Florentine rather than Tannhauser. 
Mr. Waghalter, conducting his score, solves satisfac- 
torily the problem of leading the orchestra in the tiny 
pit under the stage and at the same time guiding the 
singers. 


This may be said for “Mandragola.” It has suc- 
ceeded in making an audience blush at mere music. 
After the tenor has led the soprano into the bedroom 
painted on the back drop and 
closed the door, there is a little 
key-hole business by the deluded 
basso-husband and the scheming 
baritone-matchmaker. The bari- 
tone whisks the basso off the stage, 
and here the action of the piece 
ends. Suddenly, from the invisi- 
ble orchestra, comes a strain of 
lush love music, broadening to a 
passionate climax. And as the 
curtain falls on this theme, the 
audience titters nervously. Mu- 
sic goers who never discerned 
anything embarrassing in the Pre- 
lude to “Tristan und Isolde” or 
the beginning of “Der Rosenka- 
valier” were startled by the or- 
chestral finale of ‘Mandragola.” 


Igor Stravinsky has had his first 
and last encounter with the 
claque. Almost every distin- 
guished musical visitor to New 
York receives telephone messages 
from gentlemen who speak mysteriously and com- 
ment ominously on the need for systematic applause, 
and not a few capitulate to the order of the Horny 
Hand. Stravinsky, however, shouted his answer. 

“Claque!” he bellowed, in his “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” manner. ‘My music is my claque.” 


One radio broadcasting studio, it is whispered, has 
banned the music of Saint-Saens. ‘The announcers 
can’t pronounce him. 
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HE Independents opened their ninth annual 

show at the Waldorf last Friday with 1,180 

paintings and about twice that many friends 
and relatives. ‘The exhibition will continue until the 
end of this month. Eat a good meal, take the sub- 
way or “L” to Grand Street, walk the length of that 
thoroughfare, then cut up Avenue A to Thirty-fourth 
street and thence across to the Waldorf. Or better 
yet sit through a performance of “Processional” be- 
fore visiting the exhibit. Some such preparation will 
be necessary to save you from vertigo as you enter the 
gallery; for here we have a cross section of our loved 
democracy gone mad with a brush. 

We are a little shocked to find ourselves turned 
Bourbon almost without warning. ‘The last Inde- 
pendent show we saw found us in a different phase 
of development. It was a great thing, we thought 
then, to find this brave band fighting its way against 
the inertia of society and the smothering craftiness 
of the capitalists. Here was genius rising from the 
dung hill despite a wicked capitalistic world trying to 
keep it in chains. Somewhere in the intervening four 
years we have been persuaded that there is a good deal 
to that old theory of the survival of the fittest; that 
what is worth saving will save itself. So with a sigh 
we turn our back on our friends and rush forth to 
rouse the old-fashioned artists.) Up men to your 
brushes and palettes or this thing we call art will be 
laughed out of being. 

Our new mood is no more just than our early one, 
we are willing to admit. ‘There must be a middle 
ground. Certainly there is this to be said in favor 
of the independents: they have no jury and no prizes. 
You might contend that they encourage painters. 
After seeing the show you will be in doubt as to 
whether that is such a good thing. Maybe something 
along the lines of a closed shop would be better. 
Leaving out the handful of recognized artists who 
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Lyrics from the Pekinese 


lend their aid, most of these 600 boys and girls could 
find something much better to do Sundays, even if it 
were only reading the funny papers. 

There are plenty of struggling young artists who 
miss a good many meals before they attain recogni- 
tion. We wonder if the Independents and their 
show help them. ‘To us the whole affair has the air 
of an ego orgy. Yet there is no fair way out for the 
Independents—come one, come all, the only require- 
ments being that you have $5 and that your canvas be 
not over 40 inches. And after all if one genius is 
discovered the price is not high. But your corres- 
pondent can not do the discovering for you. He 
made three attempts and retired defeated. Some- 
where amid the products of disordered minds, half- 
baked philosophers and pseudo-moderns you may find 
the genius. If you do, let us know and we’ll do the 
same by you. 





This week the Arden Galleries are having an ex- 
hibition that takes its color from the flower show. A 
new fountain is there, by Malvina Hoffman and nu- 
merous garden pieces by all the well-known sculptors 
who make sun dials, naiads and fauns. Then there are 
sketches by members of the New York chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Artists showing suc- 
cessful gardens and gardens yet to be created. ‘The 
most interesting part of the show to us are the flower 
pieces in water color by Frances W. Delehanty. ‘The 
paintings are always more than merely representative; 
Miss Delehanty possesses a genius for arrangement 
and the result is a highly decorative design in color. 
Long before she began painting flowers Miss Dele- 
hanty had mastered her medium—a combination of 
drawing and Japanese water color. She works with 
an economy of line that is amazing. Especially is this 
true of her portraits, done in the same medium, some 
beautiful examples now being in the Arden gallery. 


XIII. XIV. xv. 
- EN’S lives are a flurry and “Consider this horrible Jazz— ae ping eet putting in shape, 
swish For 1 own I detest it; Says a Washington wire, 


To the goal of Disaster! 

Oh, wherefore do all of them wish 
To go faster and faster, 

Who might be as blissful as I 
On my satiny pillow? 


Or the land or the billow? 
*Tis clearly a kind of disease,” 
Said the small Pekinese. : 


I’ve tried it, for everyone has, 
But I never request it. 
Devoid of a vestige of charm, 
It is racket and clamor 
What drives them to traverse the sky That swells to a scream of alarm 
Or the clang of a hammer 
And dies in a groan and a wheeze,” Said the small Pekinese. 
Said the small Pekinese. —Arthur Guiterman 


A plan to abandon Red Tape 
As a document-tier 

In favor of Lily-white String, 
Which is awfully clever, 

But Pro-cras-tin-a-tion, Old Thing, 
Will continue forever. 

| think they just do it to tease,” 
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Tue New Yorker’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 


CANDIDA—Ambassador Theatre 
Mr. Shaw’s comedy acted by Katherine 
Cornell, Richard Bird and others, as well 
as it was written by Mr. Shaw. Peggy 
Wood takes over the Katherine Cornell 
role next week. 

SILENCE—Nationai Theatre 
Nothing new—thus H. B. Warner, the 
tender-minded crook, the con man with 
the heart of gold, and the District At- 
torney, but nobly done. 

THE FIREBRAND—Morosco Theatre 
Extra! All about Cellini! An impudent 
and amusing comedy tending to show that 
the renaissance Italians weren’t always 
painting ceilings and chiselling gold cups. 
A lot of bed-room stuff, with Joseph 
Schildkraut and Frank Morgan as the 
early risers. 

THE GUARDSMEN—Booth Theatre 
Molnar again, and beautifully played. It 
seems that Alfred Lunt put on a mus- 
tache and fooled Lynn Fontanne, his own 
wife—or did he? 

IS ZAT SO?—Forty-Sixth Street Theatre 
Just a bunch of foolishness. No sense to 
it at all. These two pugs, see, pretend 
they’re butlers in a millionaire’s mansion. 
You'll laugh your head off. 

THE SHOW-OFF—Play house 
Just the best and truest American comedy 
yet produced. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED— 
Klaw Theatre 
Pauline Lord in the best individual per- 
formance in town. Plus a good play and 
other good actors. 

WHAT PRICE GLORY ?—Plymouth Theatre 
The dramatic sensation of the year. Life 
and love in the Fourth Brigade of the 
Second Division. It’s past midnight and 
the masks are off. 

BIG BOY—Winter Garden 
Al Jolson. If that means nothing to you, 
go back to the country you came from. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty Theatre 
A Gershwin score and the Adaires frisking 
all over the stage, like a couple of happy 
puppies. 

THE MUSIC BOX REVUE—Music Box 
The fourth of the Berlin musicales. With 
John Murray Anderson surroundings and 
Bobbie Clark, Fannie Brice and Grace 
Moore. 

ROSE-MARIE— Imperial Theatre 
Responsible, through being the first, for 
this season’s deluge of musical plays with 
real music and singing. Still the best of 
the pack, particularly Mary Ellis. 

PATIENCE—Greenwich Village Theatre 
The Gilbert and Sullivan one, making up 
for a lack of pretentiousness with all the 
good spirit in the world. 

PROCESSIONAL—Forty-Ninth St. Theatre 
A jazz symphony, and full of hidden 
meanings if your subscription to the Dial 
hasn’t stopped. Otherwise, full of excite- 
ment and beauty. 


THE WILD DUCK — Forty-Eighth Street 
Theatre 


Perfect entertainment. Maybe we’ve all 
been wrong about Ibsen—maybe Nazimova 
fooled us. 


LOUIE XIV—Ziegfeld’s Cosmopolitan The- 
atre 


Almost unbelievable beauty of girls and 
settings and costumes. Leon Errol does 
trick falls. 


PIERROT THE PRODIGAL—Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre, Tuesday and Friday After- 
noons 


A shy, anachronistic masterpiece of French 
pantomime, filled with elation by the act- 
ing of Laurette Taylor and the playing of 
George Copeland. 


ART 


INDEPENDENTS—Waldorf Astoria 
Paintings by boys and girls who won 
a good fight, but who didn’t hear the 
gong and are still sparring. 

JOHN NOBLE—Milch Galleries 
A Kansas boy finds the sea via Province- 
town. ‘Twenty honest canvases covering 
as many years. 

FRANCES DELEHANT Y—Arden Galleries 
Flower paintings in water color. Also 
garden sculpture and sketches by New 
York landscape architects. 

ELIE NADLEMAN—Scott & Fowles 
Sculpture by a young European who has 
survived injudicious early publicity. 

FIVE MODERNS—Dudensing Gallery 
Special show by Lloyd Parsons, Dudley 
Morrison, Elmer Schultz, Everett Henry 
and Herman Trunk, Jr. 

















MUSIC 


LAURA STROUD—Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday afternoon, March 17. If you 
have St. Patrick’s Day off and like piano 
music, Miss Stroud can give you a pleas- 
ant afternoon. 

MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ—Town Hall 
Tuesday evening, March 17. An interest- 
ing, provocative and Peruvian contralto. 


JAMES FRISKIN—Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday evening, March 18. The most 
original piano program of the season, in- 
cluding the “Goldberg” Variations of 
Bach. 


JULIA CULP—Aeolian Hall 
Thursday evening, March 19. If you 
missed her first recital, here’s another. 


RACHMANINOFF—Carnegie Hall 
Saturday afternoon, March 21. Inventor 
of the Rachmaninoff prelude and a great 
pianist. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG—Aeolian Hall 
Monday afternoon, March 23. Your first 
opportunity to hear one of the finest so- 
pranos in songs. 

GEORGE COPELAND—Town Hall 


Monday evening, March 23. Gosh! what 
a week for pianists! Another crack. 


WITH THE ORCHESTRAS 
Philharmonic: Mengelberg conducting 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, March 
18 (Students? Concert); Thursday even- 
ing, March 19, Friday afternoon, March 
20, Soloist: Gerard WHekking; Sunday 
afternoon, March 22. Soloist: Alfred 
Cortot. Schelling conducting, Aeolian 
Hall, Saturday morning and afternoon, 
March 21, (Children’s Concerts). 
New York Symphony: Walter conducting, 
Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 
22. Soloist: Alexander Brailowsky. 
Friends of Music: Bodanzky conducting, 
Town Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 22. 
(St. John’s Passion.) 

AT THE METROPOLITAN 
Wednesday evening, March 18, Pe- 
trouschka and Giovanni  Gallurese; 
Thursday afternoon, March 19, Gotter- 
daemmerung; Thursday evening, March 
19, Samson et Dalila; Friday evening, 
March 20, Andrea Chenier; Saturday even- 
ing, March 21, Lucia. 


OTHER EVENTS 

FLOWER SHOW-—Grand Central Palace 
Twelfth annual exhibition. Continuing 
through Saturday. Proceeds from the tea 
garden will go to the New York League 
of Girls’ Clubs, Inc. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY DANCE—Army and 
Navy Club 
Dinner and dance at the club, Tuesday 
eyening, March 17. 

NEW YORK CHAPTER, KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS—Madison Square Garden 
Games, Tuesday evening, March 17. 
Participated in by Nurmi, Ritola, Ray, 
Hahn, Larrivee and Connelly. 

ee ae SOCIETY—University 

u 


Dinner to Emile Daeschner, newly ap- 
pointed French Ambassador to United 
States, Thursday evening, March 19. 
NEW YORK UNIT OF THE SPEEDWELL 
SOCIETY—Ritz-Carlton 
Lenten dance, first of the fourth annual 
series, Friday evening, March 20. Ama- 
teur cabaret entertainment. 
COLONY DANCE—The Park Lane 
Final dance of a series of three, Mon- 
day evening, March 23. 
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ROTARY CLUB CELEBRATES 


(Faithful Report of a Recent Local Happening) 





EARS of joy mingled with the 
cog wheel of service, lubricated 
the recent Chicago Day lunch of 
the Rotary Club of New York at 
Hotel McAlpin. For it was held 
to celebrate fitly the twentieth 
anniversary of Rotary. 

Just two short decades ago, on 
February 23, 1905, Rotary was born in the brain of 
Paul P. Harris and he founded the first Rotary Club. 

“Two decades of what?” was the timely title of 
the oration delivered at the anniversary lunch by Ro- 
tarian Dr. John H. Van Der Vries, Ph. D. He de- 
scribed how to-day the ideal of Service has spread 
until now there are more than 300,000 American 
men belonging to 10,000 Rotary, Kiwanis and sim- 


ilar clubs. 


Around tastefully decorated tables several hundred 
Rotarians sat down, and also stood up, for they sprung 
to their feet many times to pay homage to various 
items in the program. Nearly one-half of the attend- 
ants were visitors from other Rotary Clubs, including 
many buyers sojourning in the marts of the metropo- 
lis from the hinterland, including one Rotarian from 
Japan and one from the wilds of Brazil. These 
visitors were welcomed as usual by the song which is 
always sung to the tune, “London Bridge is falling 
down”: 


You are welcome, visitors, visitors, visitors, 
Glad you’re with us visitors, 

New York Rot’ry greets you— 

Come again. 


The slogan of the lunch was: “There’s an hour’s 
difference between Chicago and New York, but no 
difference between Chicago and New York Ro- 


tarians,” 


The fond nickname of the Chicago Club is “Old 
Number One”. White fezzes on which this appeared 
in large blue letters were worn by the delegation from 
Chicago which was headed up by President Aleck M. 
Johnson, Local color was given cleverly by signs 
posted on each table showing the names of landmarks 
in the Windy City, such as “State Street,” “LaSalle 
Street” and the “Rookery”. ‘The head table was la- 
belled “Stock Yards”. President ited Chalfant 
aroused a laugh by remarking that the head table 
might be “stale beef” but it was not “all bull”. 

Singing was led by Rotarian Harry Armstrong, who 
wrote “Sweet Adeline”. A feature was the following 
song written by Rotarian Ben Levett in honor of 
President Aleck of Chicago, who is a railroad official: 
Aleck’s working on the railroad, in a Rotary way; 

Aleck’s working to bring Rotary to every man his railroads 
pay. 
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Don’t you hear these workmen singing, “We’re glad that 
Aleck M. was born.” 

Don’t you hear Paul Harris calling “Come let’s blow Al’s 
horn.” 


The soloist was Rotarian Edmund Burke. He had 
a little trouble getting started, despite President Ned’s 
admonition to “Be quiet, boys”. He announced, “I 
don’t want to hear any of you boys eating while I am 
singing”. He sang “My Head is Bloody but Un- 
bowed”, “The Road to Mandalay” and an encore 
which he said was “‘an old chestnut of mine called 
‘Prologue’”. After the loud clapping had died off, 
President Ned paid a tribute in these simple words 
“Edmund, you have brought us great joy to-day”. 
One of the brothers remarked, “Well, that alone 
was worth $1.25” (the price of the lunch). 

Rotarian Ray Knoeppel presented to Aleck Johnson 
a handsome “President’s jewel” to be worn around 
the neck on a silk ribbon in the manner of presidents 
of Rotarian clubs in foreign lands. Ray repeated sev- 
eral times that it was a permanent jewel given to the 
Chicago Club and that Aleck was supposed to hand 


it on to his successor when retiring. 


Se 


President Ned pleaded for a full attendance at 
Sports’ night. He said that two years ago Sports’ 
night was well attended, but last year not so good, 
and he very properly remarked “‘We get these events 
up for you boys and it’s up to you to come and make 
them a success”. 

Dr. Van Der Vries who is manager of the North- 
ern Central Division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce replied feelingly to the highbrow critics 
of Rotary, quoting patly George Ade’s remark “Leave 
the boys alone. They are raising the dead” and added 
that “Rotary needs no defense”’. 

He said that at first there might have been a lot of 
men who joined Rotary out of pride, because they 
were flattered by being told that they were the leading 
men in their line of business in the town. ‘There was 
also at first some attractiveness to the idea of reciproc- 
ity in business with the other brothers. But Rotary, 
he said, could not have flourished on such selfish ideals. 
The fact that Rotarians could come to lunch and 
know that they would not be sat down next and have 
to talk to competitors in the same line who would find 
out their trade secrets led to the discovery that busi- 
ness men could get together and talk over mutual 
problems to the advantage of all concerned. 

A timely feature was the distribution of the latest 
issue of Spokes, the organ published by the club in 
which there was an article which said: 

“The purpose of these few lines is not to indulge in 
eulogy, but to present Lincoln as a model for the emulation 
of all Rotarians. Lincoln was a born Rotarian; born ahead 
of time. He inculcated and practised the specific objects 
of our organization; such as, ‘to encourage and foster high 
ethical standards in business and professions.’ The spirit 
of Lincoln is the spirit of Rotary. Like Abel of old, ‘he 
being dead, yet speaketh’.” 
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$ 10!—CASH—$5! 


HE director of the budget has told the President 

that White House expenses should be cut 
$12,500 a year. ‘The disbursing agent of the Execu- 
tive Mansion has offered a cash prize of $10 for the 
best suggestion as to how this economy may be effected. 
The undersigned offers: 

One. Let the White House lawn grow up to hay. 
This would save the cost of mowing and the hay 
would be worth something. ‘The President could rake 
it after business hours with no increase in salary. 

Two. The White House tennis courts, which are 
almost never used and cost a good deal to keep up, 
could be set to garden vegetables. Scraps from the 
kitchen would fatten a flock of chickens. Sell surplus 
eggs and a nice fry now and then to the Cabinet mem- 
bers’ wives. 

Three. ‘Though the taxicab shortage in Washing- 
ton is acute, some of the White House Pierce Arrows 
are idle for days at a time, the pay of the garage help 
going right on. An acre of good parking space in the 
White House grounds is not earning a cent; also desk 
space in the Cabinet room. If one protests that so 
many automobiles parked along the White House 
drives would be unsightly, they might easily be con- 
cealed by outdoor advertising signs which would be 
additional sources of revenue. 

Four. ‘Tourists wander about the White House 
grounds and view the east room and the red, blue and 
green parlors, paying sight-seeing bus companies for 
bringing them there. This profitable enterprise could 
be taken over and run by the government. What is 
Mr. Hoover’s Department of Commerce for anyway! 

Five. The east room is seldom used. It would be 
suitable for Rotary Club luncheons, etc. 

Six. Motion picture companies pay big for swell 
locations. Line up Will Hays, an old Cabinet mem- 
ber himself. 

Seven. A picture post card and souvenir concession 
is a paying proposition at Mount Vernon where only 
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one President lived. Try it out at the White House 
where all the others put up. 

Eight. Let Harry Sinclair drill for oil on the south 
lawn. He took a bigger chance when he drilled at 
‘Teapot Dome. 

Nine. In the White House offices: Write on both 
sides of the paper; ask correspondents to enclose 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply; send tele- 
grams collect; jazz up the help with pep slogans. Ex- 
ample: “Make that old typewriter ribbon do for one 
more letter!” 

The writer is so 100 per cent sold on this dignified 
and vital contest that he promises if he should win 
the prize, to split fifty-fifty with Uncle Sam and 
turn in $5 of it to the Treasury. What’s your reac- 
tion, brother? Wow!  Let’s go! Over the top! 
And put the White House on a paying basis! —M. J. 


Notable Remarks 


Erte: My real reason for coming over here is not 
that [ think the American woman so alluring, but be- 
cause I expect to clean up financially. 

FraNK KeE.toco (at his first meeting with the 
Washington newspaper correspondents): Well boys, 
you'll have an advantage in my being Secretary of 
State that you didn’t have when Brother Charley had 
the job—you won’t have to beat about the bush to get 
the news. (Strokes his beardless chin to point joke. ) 

WINIFRED SACKVILLE Stoner: I think children’s 
rhymes should all contain useful information, such 
as the following: 

“Sing a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye, 

Keep the bottle well-concealed 
When the cops go by.” 





The Optimist 
Pop: A man who thinks he can make it in par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 



































The Actress: dA Mid-ocean Snapshot and a Dockside Pose for Camera Men 
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Starting the “Save New York Movement” 


FUND ot $500,o00o—to 
A be used exclusively for 
keeping the 1928 Demo- 
cratic Convention, if there is one, 
out of New York City—is about 
to be raised among prominent 
business men of the town. THE 
New YorRKER is pleased to start 
the fund with a donation of $5. 
Negotiations among _ public- 
spirited citizens have been going 
on, sub rosa, for many weeks, 
with a view to keeping the Demo- 
cratic Convention out of New 
York in 1928. At the request of 
all the interested parties, THE 
New YorKeER has consented to 
take the leadership in the 
movement and has given 


recommends the dispatch, imme- 
diately, of agents provocateurs to 
Chicago and San Francisco, 
equipped with unlimited funds to 
organize campaigns to bring the 
Democrats to those cities. 

Starting at once, a spy will be 
posted in newspaper offices, who 
will report any seditious activities 
to the committee. 

A bill will be introduced into 
the next Assembly making the 
playing or singing of “The Side- 
walks of New York” and “Cali- 
fornia” a criminal offense. 

Plaster of Paris statuettes of 
John W. Davis and Charles W. 

(B.?) Bryan will be for- 
warded to all Democratic 








its word not to rest, day or 


National Committeemen 


























night, until its objective is 
achieved. 

A committee will be ap- 
pointed within a few days 
to meet and draw up plans 
for an organized campaign. 
THE NEw YorKER, 
which will be repre- 
sented by Cotton 
Mather and others, 
will have pertinent 
suggestions to make. 

At the moment, it 











as horrible examples. 

Propaganda use will be 
made of the fact that Ho- 
ratio Seymour was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic 
Convention of 1868, eld 

in New York City. 
Bribes from the 
Republican National 
Committee intended 
to divert THE NEw 
YORKER will be re- 
ported to the police. 


Read Next Week’s New YorkER for Developments in THE NEw YORKER’S 
Campaign to Save New York 


Information, Please ors, while the villains have consistently “Nothing much. Saw Jim Doe.” 


low voices? 


5 
pr?) 


“Not the one from Puxatauney 


Why do so many operatic heroines Why does the guilty knife always “The very same.” (Simultaneously) 


have La for a first name? 


ural death for a strong-lunged so- 
prano? 


. : fall to the floor immediately after a ‘The world’s a small place after all.” 
Why is consumption the only nat- murder?—S. S. 


“Nice weather we’ve been having.” 
“Pretty good for this time of year.” 
“Better than last winter at this time, 


Why do actors always hesitate in 
the middle of an invitation to sit 
down? 

Why does no one ever interrupt a 
death-bed confession to try to save the 
life of the confessor? 

Why are operatic lovers always ten- 


Conversation Made Easy 


“Hello, there.” 

“Hello yourself.” 

“How’s tricks?” 

“Fair enough. How’s things!” 
“So so. Can’t complain.” 
“What’s new!” 


as I remember it.” 

“Climate around here ain’t what it 
used to be.” (Simultaneously) “May- 
be the Gulf Stream has something to 
do with it.” (Also simultaneously) 
“Well, so long. Don’t take any 
wooden money. Olive oil,” 
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And yet the strategists are utterly and com- 
pletely wrong. What would actually happen is 
really easy to predict: 

The British army, depending on the Prince of 
Wales’s knowledge of Long Island, would be 
landed near Southampton. One section would 
wait for a Long Island Railroad train while the 
other would advance on New York in motor lor- 
ries and taxi-cabs. 

With the section waiting for the Long Island 
train we need concern ourselves no longer. Years 
hence, children of these invaders—children of 
legitimate marriages of course!—will be found 
playing about the station while their elders are 
still trying to unravel the time table. 

It is the second section that carries the menace. 
This division gets along famously until it reaches 
the Merrick Road. The general’s plan has been 
to have lunch in New York. That plan doesn’t 
fare so well and the general is forced to have 
lunch at a roadhouse beyond Lynbrook. ‘There 
he doesn’t fare so well either. When the bill is 
brought he is forced to leave all his artillery in 
pawn, for which service the inn-keeper is later 
made a dollar-a-year-man. 

Late in the afternoon the British army will 








Mammoth Cave Guide Lost in the Subway 


Europe in the U. S. A. 
(For Any Musical Comedy) 


E’LL go on a honeymoon to Paris, Kentucky, 
And we'll spend a week or two in Rome, New 
York. 

We won’t have to take much luggage, 

Just a kit of kiss-and-huggage, 

And we'll leave some bundles for the stork! 

We will take a little trip to Moscow, Ohio, 

And in Venice, California, stay. 

We'll take a radio to tune in 

Cupid on our honeymoon in 


E in the U.S.A.! 
urope in the U.S Hee Lied 


+i 
Hope For New York 
. oe going to be a war with England. An 


admiral has said so, and it’s common knowl- 
edge that admirals never make a statement unless 
they are sure they know what they are talking about. 
This separates them from the rest of humanity and 
puts them in a class with Arthur Brisbane, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and the people who know the shortest 
way to go to find a number in Brooklyn. 

The first place the British will attack, the strate- 
gists all agree, will be New York. Nobody seems 
to know just why unless it is to see “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” but of the fact there can be no question. The 
strategists are unanimous also in proclaiming that 
New York will fall an easy prey to the first British 
army it sees, basing this opinion no doubt on the ease 
with which Margot Asquith “pulled them in.” If 
New York couldn’t withstand Margot Asquith, a 
woman not even a member of the Lucy Stone League, 
what chance would it stand against a lot of fine-look- 
ing Norman Trevors? 


stagger into New York, and will immediately 
divide into two streams with the idea of proceed- 
ing downtown to capture the City Hall. 

The first stream, getting into the subway at Grand 
Central, will be heard from three weeks later in the 
Bronx, where its inability to make itself understood 
by the inhabitants will have resulted in most of the 
men acquiring building lots and insurance policies in- 
stead of food. 

The second stream will lose its superior officers who 
will be stopped by inquiring reporters, and thus, lead- 
erless, the division will arrive at Thirty-fourth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. As soon as the column gets there 
the traffic police will be withdrawn, leaving the poor 
hirelings of Mars to perish miserably under the wheels 
of taxi-cabs or of starvation while waiting to get 
across the street. 

The few who manage to escape will immediately 
be signed up by Gilbert Miller or A. H. Woods. 

—Bertram Bloch 
+4} 
“Uncle Tom” Modernized 


Miss OPHELIA: How old are you, Topsy? 

Topsy: Dunno, Missis. 

Miss OPHELIA: How shiftless! Don’t know how 
old you are! Didn’t anybody ever tell you? Who 
the hell was your mother? 

Topsy: Never had none. 

Miss OPHELIA: Never had a mother! What the 
hell do you mean? Where in hell were you born? 

Topsy: Never was born; just growed. What the 
hell! 





Saint CLARE (Eva’s father): What makes you so 
damn sad, Eva darling? 

Lirr.e Eva: I feel sad for our poor lousy people, 
papa. They love me dearly, and they’re all so good 
and kind to me. I wish to hell, papa, that you’d set 
them all free.—A. H. F. 
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NEW YORK, ETC. 


Points West 


HE Englishman in lower three 
could not understand why one 
should change at Chicago. 
Trains should go on through to the 
Coast, as they do in Canada. His re- 
sentment seemed so deep that we vol- 
unteered to help him compose a letter 
of complaint to the London Times. 
“Quite useless,” said he. “The beg- 
gars could never understand that such 
a thing were possible.” 

“Then let this be a lesson to you,” 
we counselled, “never again to stray 
from the boundaries of the Empire.” 

“You’re jolly well right,” he 
flashed, giving proof of a mind that 
worked like a steel trap. “It will.” 


Two hours in Chicago. Rather 
dull. Did not see a single murder or 
shooting scrape, though an Evening 
American headline explicitly promised: 
“Taxi Bandit Wounds Two and Flees 
with Cash in Loop To-day.” Perhaps 
it came off before we got in; anyhow, 
such predicting is a daring stroke of 
enterprise. 


Found a place where cocktails were 
served in cocktail glasses, with the 
olive and all; wine in wine glasses and 
cordials in the regulation thimble. 





Another example of local authori- 
ties taking the sentiments of their con- 
stituents seriously was unearthed in the 
Twin Cities, where Mayor Nelson of 
St. Paul does not speak to Mayor 
Leach of Minneapolis and vice 


of St. Paul in the afternoon of the 
same day. The Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce blew him to breakfast 
and took him for a tour of the city, 
delivering him at the appointed hour 
over the frontier to a committee of 
the St. Paul organization. St. Paul 
threw a lunch and took His Royal 
Highness out. 

“And here we have the new Mont- 
gomery Ward plant,” explained one of 
the hosts, indicating a mammoth con- 
crete whatnot which stands well inside 
the St. Paul boundary. 

“But isn’t there some mistake?” 
asked the Prince. 

“None in the least,” responded his 
escort. “That is the plant of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., the great mail 
order house, the annual turnover of 
which - 

“I dare say,” replied the Prince, 
“but I inspected it this morning while 
I was in Minneapolis.” 





b 


When rubbing it in on the West we 
do not see why the East makes no bet- 
ter use of its train service. In this 
particular they have us skinned. From 
Chicago to St. Paul we took our first 
ride on Louis Hill’s new Oriental 
Limited which goes through to Puget 
Sound. It makes the Century look like 
something on the Erie. 


One advantage of being out here 
is that we do not have to listen to 
anyone quoting the bright sayings from 
the cabaret page of the morning 
W orld.—Quid 


Wall Street 


ITH the exception of W. C. 

Potter’s passage from the 

Guaranty to the Guggenheims 
and back again the members of that 
firm have always been recruited froin 
the Guggenheim family. The ad- 
mission, just announced, of G. K. 
MacGowan and E. A. C. Smith marks 
the second departure from this cus- 
tom. 

Leaving from any of the stations 
but the Quai D’Orsay in Paris, Ameri- 
cans may now feel they have an equity 
in the property. The Midi is the only 
one of the great French Systems that 
hasn’t floated an Amercan loan. 


It may not be long before investors 
of a certain class are again called upon 
to save Ireland. Despite President 
Cosgrave’s heroic efforts, unemploy- 
ment is rising and the balance of trade 


steadily falling. 





These have been bad days for the 
prognosticators. Babson who has in- 
herited Lawson’s place as market show- 
man is usually cryptic, while the Har- 
vard Bureau contents itself with cast- 
ing this light in dark places: “Condi- 
tions remain sound and the prospect is 
for continued moderate improvements 
during the first half of 1925.” Omit- 
ting qualifying words and phrases the 
sentence stands “and the is” which is 





versa. This is constantly rat- 
tling the presiding officers of 
conventions from out of town 
which meet in one of the 
Twins. The secretary of the 
National Kitchen Sink Associa- 
tion, in Newark, say, arranges 
the program for the annual 
meeting to be held in St. Paul. 
The mayors of both cities are 
invited to welcome the dele- 
gates. Both mayors invariably 
appear. To handle them on 
the same platform at the same 
time is developing a species of 
diplomacy which promises to 
make the accomplishments of 
the late M. Talleyrand look 
like those of Secretary Wilbur. 


When Crown Prince Carol 











of Rumania came out here he 
was the guest of Minneapolis 
in the forenoon and the guest 











A BEDTIME STORY 
The Radio—“Oh Look! The Bunny Brings the Easter Eggs” 
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TO:-P COATS 
for Spring 





©Black Watch 


“London cut” and ‘London 


favored” a smartly tailored 
Guards (oat in distinctive 
straight line military effect. 


Popular Worsteds or Tweeds. 


$50 to $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
: ‘intrance on $6 th Sirect 
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Active Fruit 
Dental Cream 





Sweetens Breath 
Cleans Teeth rue 
Cares for kcal 
Gums 











Daily Increasing in Popularity 
Try It! 
So Different—So Satisfying 


DISTINCT CREAMS 


Pink White 
for for 
Teeth Gums 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 


50cts 


New-Mix Products Inc. 
7W.45St. - Bryant 1218 




















as good as most market prophets do. 
Except a man like Fayne, but Horn- 
blower & Weeks made him a partner. 


S. C. Dobbs, Jr. has been admitted to 
partnership in the Stock Exchange firm 
of Noyes & Jackson. Sr. was the former 
Coca Cola magnate. 


Among those seen reading seed cata- 
Icgues on the Exchange these days are 
Buchanan and Tom Fowler. 


Mrs. Laimbeer’s appointment as cashier 
in charge of the National City Bank’s 
new department for women marks a de- 
parture for the city and is probably the 
first time a woman has been given a posi- 
tion among the senior executives in any 
national bank. Laimbeer was one of the 
best known men on the Exchange. Since 
his tragic death, Mrs. Laimbeer’s career 
has been a continued success. 


Otto Kahn is in Italy for the Metro- 
politan and is going to England on bus- 
iness, and to Paris to get colored shirts 
at Chervets. 


The annual report of the Gillette Razor 
Company does not solve a problem that 
kis been worrying Frank Adams, but it 
does give a lot of valuable data. Secre- 
tary J. E. Aldred says they sold eight 
million, something, razor blades in 1924. 
In 1914 we got along with about three 
hundred and fifty thousand. 


—Well Known Broker 
+41 +- 


Greenwich Village 
BLACK side street, which would be 


an alley anywhere else in town, four 
or five steps down to a grilled door, a 
touch on a button, an inquiring face, and, 
if you are recognized, you gain access to 
the best onion soup in New York, the 
second-best antipastos and all the acces- 
sories to a regular meal. 

Everybody knows everybody else, and 
the proper caper is to drop over to a 
friend’s table, consume a few orders of 
something and leave him to settle. Still, 
as somebody else is at the same time doing 
the same thing at your table, everything 
is evened up, more or less, 


Sir Lucius O’Connor, who looks like a 
United States Senator and is the most gen- 
ial and courteous café proprietor in the 
United States, is going to move upstairs 
and turn his place into a private club. 
Which wil! be a great blow to those who 
used to lug their friends around to Sir 
Lucius’s to point out the bar that John 
Masefield used to scrub when he had a 
job as porter there. 


THE NEW YORKER 


Greenwich Village cognoscenti are not 
cognoscenting as heavily as usual these 
days, many of them being engaged in 
European tours. There is money in this 
art game, after all. 





The Washington Square North home 
of Banker Shattuck has been opened 
again after lying deserted since the cele- 
brated holdup, and is a favorite point of 
interest for the sightseeing bussers. When 
the ballyhooer forgets the location of the 
Shattuck home he points to the residence 
of Rodman Wanamaker as the scene of 
the crime. 


The corner of Charles Street and 
Seventh Avenue is a favorite spot for old- 
timers who love to shed tears over the 
vanished glory of the stage. On one side, 
Anna Held, daughter of she Anna Held, 
sells gowns, knickknacks and what-have- 
you, while opposite her, Mabel Talia- 
ferro, of “Polly of the Circus” fame, re- 
tails antiques. 


Padlocked doors, flanked with huge 
signs announcing that “this place has been 
closed for violation of the prohibition 
law,” are becoming a rare sight south of 
Fourteenth. The Village is getting either 
better or more cautious. 


Spring has arrived. The tintype man, 
who wears his black hair in a braid, is 
back on the job on Washington Place. 

—Charles Street 
—— 


A Young Man-About-Town 


HAVE never worn a green collar or 

a brown derby. However, there is no 
shade I have not employed in socks. 

1 seldom lunch before noon or break- 
fast later than 3 P. M. 

1 know of no restaurant in the city 
where I consider the charges insufficient. 

I have driven in every brand of taxi, 
but, as yet, have had no casualties. 

The more I see of musical revues, the 
more am I attracted to tragedy. 

I have never attended the moving pic- 
tures without falling asleep. 

Ever so often, I decide to leave town 
and take a trip around the world. How- 
ever, the next morning I laugh at the 
idea. 

1 am acquainted with no fewer than 
seventy-three bootleggers, one of whora 
admits that his gin is synthetic. 

I know of nothing quite as depressing 
as the average town club on a Sunday 
afternoon in summer. 

I have never felt elated on near-beer. 

I have never gone out to dinner with- 
out the young lady next to me announc- 
ing that | reminded her so much of some- 
one. 

Nevertheless, I am still hoping. 

—Charles G. Shaw 


THE NEW YORKER 
A Wall Street Mystery 


My interest has always been vastly in- 
trigued (if I may be permited that ex- 
pression of my own devising) by what 
goes on below the deadline of little old 
New York (another of my own). 

By this I refer to that region com- 
monly known as the financial section or— 
to put it bluntly—Wall Street. Not that 
I am entirely ignorant of proceedings and 
procedure there. When I read that “the 
market opened strong,” I know what that 
means. I have experienced similar phe- 
nomena both in jackpots and cheese. Or 
when I observe that “the shorts covered,” 
I realize—from the bottom of my soul, I 
realize—what that means. You see, I was 
once a short who didn’t cover. Though 
I lost the money, I have the knowledge; 
and nothing, nothing, can take it from 
me. 

But what has been puzzling me now 
these many moons is the matter of open- 
ing and closing the books on a bond issue. 
Just how are they opened and closed? 

It is, let us say, a crisp morning in Feb- 
ruary, and all the “Street” is agog with 
realization that to-day the books will open 
for subscription to $2,000,000,000 worth 
of Bangkok bonds. I can readily picture 
the scene: In the center of the Stock 
Exchange, on mahogany tables, lie the 
books. To the north-east stretch the pub- 
lic, fountain pens in hand, kept in single 
file by a bronze inscription reading “Line 
Forms on the Right.” So far, so good. 


But right here I stick. How do the 
books get opened? Is there a flourish of 
trumpets—a veritable fanfaronade—pre- 
liminary to the ceremony? Or a shower 
of rose leaves? Or is a bottle of cham- 
pagne smashed on one of the books by J. 
P. Morgan’s pretty niece from Sauk Cen- 
ter? And who opens them? Are they 
opened electrically by a button pressed in 
the White House? Or is pomp and cir- 
cumstance dispensed with by letting a 
couple of handy office boys do the job? 
Or—most beautiful and touching of all 
—are they opened by the mother of some 
prominent member of the Stock Ex- 
change? I can almost see her, in her 
kerchief and black silk, tripping daintily 
forward, a little awed, a little timorous, 
but curtsying bravely to the assembled 
financiers and public as she turns back the 
cover of each great tome. As he watches 
this, no matter how oft repeated, there 
must always come a lump into the throat 
of the most hard-boiled broker or a sur- 
reptitious tear to his eyelashes. Of course, 
I don’t know, but I somehow can’t help 
hoping that is the way the books are 
opened. 


At any rate they get opened. And 


after a while they have to be closed... 


Sometimes it takes days, other times hours 
and in one recent case the books were 
closed only one minute after they opened. 
That seems hardly credible. But there 


are the facts, right in the papers. 


Yet not a word, not a syllable, in the 
papers about the opening or closing be- 
yond the bare facts. Surely here is a 
topic worthy of winged words from some 
financial scribe. ‘The governors of the 
Stock Exchange should encourage public- 
ity about this.—Etaoin Shrdlu 


The Age of Skepticism 


“Big business—?” sneered my friend, 
as we walked down lower Broadway: 
“why, it’s all Bunk! Sham, I tell you: 
a part in the Play for half-witted actors 
who have the gift of looking self-impor- 
tant!” 

And a block further on: “God? Re- 
ligion? Ethics?” he said contemptuously; 
“what for? Who needs them? These 
things are only crutches for the lame 
minds of the common herd. Any think- 
ing child can see their fallacious bases! 
One does as one pleases. 

“Furthermore,” he added, severely, 
lifting eyebrows at a fat woman who el- 
bowed past; “you can say what you want 
about the probable advancement of the 
race—but I doubt it. People like that—” 
he said, indicating the oblivious back of 
the fat woman, “have not the capacity for 
being uplifted.” 

“Absolutely all-silk socks!” shrieked a 
street vendor at our elbow: “Guaranteed 
or your money back! Only twenty-five 
cents: one quarter of a dollar a pair! 
Who gets these absolutely all-silk, marv’l- 
ous, silk socks?” 

My friend gripped my elbow, and we 
came to a halt. 

“All silk?” he queried, cocking his 
head at the vendor. 

“ *Bsolutely!” replied that individual. 
My friend reached in his waistcoat pocket. 

“After all,” he murmured, as we 
walked off, with the socks: “they may 
really be silk, you know!” 

—Joseph Moncure March 


The Weather-Vain 
Even here in New York is the spec- 
tacle of women out of style. While in 
the provinces—dear me! I wonder what 
they think out there this Air Mail thing 
is for. I am organizing a fashion bu- 
reau, like the weather bureau. Manned 
and womanned by competent Parisian 
style forecasters, it will send out daily 
fashion reports like this. 
TIGHTER AND SHORTER 
Two inches farther from ground than 
yesterday; snug on hips. 
UNSETTLED 
Precipitation of late snow and early straw 
hats. 
CLEAR AND LIGHTER 
Stockings to look as little like any as 
possible. 
SCANT AND COLDER 
Cut evening gowns decollete, but leave 
base for corsage bouquets. _ 
—Araminta 
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Sport Pump of 
pi-got leather in 
two-toned effect 


$15 


ONE of our many 
new models, in lines 
and leathers smart for 
Spring, that will ap- 
peal to the elect. 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 
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"Just 
Like 
London” 


—the “Bobby,” 
famous the world 
over. You can’t 
imagine London 
without him—so 
typical is he. 


Just like London 
is Cruger’s. You'll 
find here exactly 
the same things 
men buy in those 
smart little West 
End Shops. Ties, 
hose, shirtings, 
etc.—drop in or 
write us. 


CRUGERS 


Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 
Just off Sth Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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“fottings About Town 
By Busybody 


One of New York’s prominent golfers 
told this story the other afternoon at thé 
Westchester-Biltmore: 

“I had a four for a win at the twelfth, 
but ad 





¢ + 
F. P. A. pulled a good one the other 


day when a friend invited him to lunch 
over the telephone. 
“I don’t take lunch,” replied Adams. 
Then he rang off. 

2s te & 
Richard Simon, one of the publishers 
of the cross word puzzle books, had 
luncheon with “Busybody” a week ago 
Thursday. After the meal we said, 
“This is on me.” “No,” said Simon, 
“it’s on me.” And it was. 

e- te & 

People are deriving a good deal of 
amusement from the big sign on R. H. 
Macy & Co.’s store front. The sign reads: 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

+ + + 

Of 22 girls who agreed not to bob 
their hair for a prize of $5, 17 couldn’t 
stand the strain and bobbed it. Yet they 
call Americans money grabbers. 

bob + 

Coughing and sneezing by the au- 
dience at some of our theatres frequently 
grows so loud as to drown out the actors. 
At some of the shows it is suspected that 
this is being done by the press agents. 


re 


Highlights 


Push, jostle, heads lowered to charge 
through, taxis grind brakes before the 
lighted lobby. First night crowd, greet- 
ing, talking, laughing; heavy perfume, 
shawls, white shoulders. ‘Curtain rising; 
seats, please; cur-tain about to rise. . . .” 

Slowly saunter down aisles, pausing to 
greet each other. The Sum flits in with a 
smile for everyone. The Times is more 
ponderous and takes off its overcoat and 
muffler. Opera-glasses bent on boxes; au- 
dience studies itself quite frankly, while 
the play proceeds on stage neglected and 
nervous. Dark forms lumber down the 
aisles toward seats; entire row rises to at- 
tention, clutching to hold coats where 
laps used to be; tardy arrival mutters 
apologies, clambering over knees and run- 
ning his coat along the backs of necks in 
the row ahead... . Talking, whisper- 
ing, pointing ... “huh? That’s Hey- 
wood just come in . . . late? 
ways...” “. ..I think’s her name. 
She’s always with . . .” “Wonder is that 
Bob Benchley with the beard? .. .” 
“Him?! no, Ais hair’s red . . . there goes 





Sure; al-* 
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George Jean out; didn’t realize the first 
act was so near over . . .” 

Applause, curtain, lights; intermission. 
Audience exits; lobby, cigarettes, merrily 
to roll a log... “. . . good column 
this morning. By the way, my new 
novel .. .” “My dear, I want you to 
meet . . .” “maybe you don’t remember 
me, Mr. Woollcott, my name is. . .” 
“. ,. . hel-lo, Frank” “. . . yeh, that’s 
F.P.A., sure I know him, I know him a 
long time, only I guess he’s busy to- 
night . . .” Groups; central lion laughs, 
circle laughs around him; echoes ripple 
out through lobby, widening circles like a 
stone dropped into water . . . “what did 
he say?” “I dunno; ‘yes, we have no 
Ben-Ami’ or something . . .” “. . . aha, 
ha...” Big fish ignore little fish, little 
fish ignore minnows from out-of-town 
papers, minnows ignore balcony... 
“Cur-tain!” 

Third act, final perfunctory applause, 
long procession up aisles, craning necks, 
halting to speak. Western Union offices, 
typewriters; and the Great American Pub- 
lic makes up its mind on the New Play. 

—Corey Ford 


een ee 
Merely a Suggestion 


A recent telephone conversation: 

“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals speaking.” 

“This is THe New Yorker. We 
should like to know if your organization 
has jurisdiction over live poultry trans- 
ported daily through the streets of New 
York.” 

“Yes, sir; it has.” 

“You limit the number of chickens or 
geese to the crate?” 

"Te, a.” 

“How do you manage that?” 

“We have inspectors at the ferries. 
They make sure that the crates are not 
overcrowded.” 

“You keep a close watch on this traf- 
fic?” 

“We do.” 

“Thank you. 
information.” 

“You’re quite welcome.” 

Suggestion: ‘Turn the transit problem 
over to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.—A. H. F. 


4-4 


Much obliged for the 


Literary Fashion Note 


I called the moon Minerva’s shield 
The mist, Aurora’s breath; 
The stars, the eyes of Argus; 
And I nearly starved to death. 


I called the moon a slut, a scab, 
A nickel in the slot; 

The mist, a dish-rag; stars, a rash— 
And looka the car I’ve got! 
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Keeping Up With Palm Beach 
East Side Smart Set Stage Gala Hunt Too 


SPECIAL dispatch to the New York 

Times recently revealed “Palm 
Beach Astir Over ‘Treasure Hunting,’ ” 
with the following details: 

Until early this morning sixty of this 
colony’s foremost society folk explored golf 
courses, country clubs, private homes and 
art galleries, seeking to unravel the clues 
that led to the buried treasure. 

._ The clues were distributed by Miss 

Helen Crockett and Captain Alastair Mac- 

kintosh. The first clue, written in the form 

of a riddle, read, “Found in marriages, 
cuffs and trees.” Beneath was an intricate 
problem in figures, the answer of which was 

computed as 2. 

This led the hunters to the second 
hole of the Everglades Club golf links, 
where the second clue was found secreted in 
a sand bucket. “Where young men go wrong 
in Paris,” it read. ‘This led to the Club de 
Montmartre, where the next clue was found. 
It was written on a piece of paper cut in 
the shape of a T and read, “O you natural.” 
The hunt led to the seventh tee of the Palm 
Beach Country Club links, where the fourth 
clue was secreted in a bottle. It contained 
a piece of paper. ... 

Among those who participated in the 
hunt were the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land, Lady Diana Cooper, Mrs. Joshua S. 
Cosden, Charles Munn, Rodman Wanamaker, 
Harold §. Vanderbilt, Mrs. George How- 
ard, Henry C. Phipps, Mr. and Mrs. Lytle 
Hull and Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Board- 
man. 

This news roused keen interest on the 
East Side, making a special impression on 
“Hangnail” Hogan at a session of the 
“Fried Egg Dancing & Recreation Club” 
on Rivington Street. 

“We shouldn’t orter let that bunch of 
bayrum-basted bozos hog a spiel like that 
all alone,” he observed to Sadie (“(Cough- 
drop”) Keegan between dances. “You 
said the very mouthful I can’t,” agreed 
Sadie, snapping her two-ounce pick-me- 
up of chewing gum. 

So, aided by “Slithery Pete” Boloney, 
and Daisy (“Pie Face”) Plottschnitz, they 
arranged a “treasure hunt” the following 
night. “Snowbird” Maguffin and Bessie 
(“Cupid’s Bow”) Wart handed out the 
first clue: “Found in herds of cattle, in 
business talk, and where there’s a traffic 
crossing.” Below was a picture of Chat- 
ham Square. “Cock-eyed” Coogan quick- 
ly disagnosed the answer as “Bull,” and 
the hunt located the next clue in the 
pocket of a Chatham Square policeman. 

It read, “Where everybody has gone 
wrong in New York.” As “Red the 
Butch”—who knows his New York—-said, 
that must be where the East Side Subway 
and Forty-second Street shuttle join at 
Grand Central. Sure enough, near a 
green line was the third paper, cut bottle- 
shape, and reading “O you synthetic.” 
At once all guessed—the biggest gin boot- 
legger in town. Right again. The clue 
under his doormat was in code: “Moss— 
more moss—most moss.” It was up to 
“Highbrow” Scrimweg (he got the name 
for crowning a cop with a dictionary). 
Once fired from the T'ridune for stealing 


postage stamps, and knowing that paper, 
without hesitation he led the gay merry 
makers to the Herald Tribune. 

There the next clue ran, “Where 
everybody wants something for nothing.” 
Minnie (“Pink Tights”) Moosh surmised 
Joe Leblang’s. But all the second-story 
men in the crowd insisted it must be Wall 
Street; and rightly, for close to the Stock 
Exchange was the last clue, urging the 
blithesome hunters to “seek the home of 
the man who is most at home when he’s 
away, and when he really is home is nuts.” 
“Hylan!” they chorused, and the dash 
for City Hall began. Elizabeth (“Liz”) 
Snoggins and Jim (“Goose-flesh”) Joplin 
were the lucky winners, receiving as prizes 
lady’s and gent’s season pass to the Riving- 
ton Street Redhot Riveters’ Dancing 
Academy. 

This impromptu “treasure hunt” proved 
one of the gayest social events among the 
Younger Set on the East Side. George 
(“Shirty”) Gonfalon echoed the feelings 
of all when he said: ‘Wot d’ hell’s d’ 
use 0’ goink all d’ way t’ Perm Beach wen 
we c’n play all d’ same games right here 
in N’ Yark?” 

Besides those mentioned, others partici- 
pating in the hunt were the Duke and 
Duchess of Bayonne, Lady Bungstarter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Badjer Game, Charles 
(“Snitch”) ‘Triggett, Frederic (“Flea- 
tamer Fred”) Godolphin, Vlademir 
(“One-lung”) Dimitrioff, Henry 
(“Hoosegow”) Steinivar, Frank (“Grun- 
ter”) Pestivelt, Mr. and Mrs. Chandler 
(“Smokehouse”) Troggins, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William (“Hunky)” Dory. 

—Leonard Hatch 
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Omnia V anttas 


, Here Lies 
Homer Higginbotham, 

The Health Faddist. 
Perennial Devotee of the Daily Dozen, 
Sworn Votary of Reducing, 
Enthusiastic Addict to Dieting, 
High-Priest of Deep-Breathing, 
Religious Observer of Regular Hours 
and Habits, 

Shunner of All Vices, 

Steady Imbiber of Water, 
Conscientious Vacationist 
and 
Disciple of Cheerfulness. 

His Motto: 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 
The Best Bet 
A Life Insurance Company Ever Had. 
Run Over by a Taxicab, Feb. 28, 1925. 
May He Rest In Pieces. 

—Edmund J. Kiefer 


ft 


As a revised motto for flappers we sug- 
gest—and we hereby demand credit in 
case the line is used as a movie subtitle— 
“And a little child shall mislead them.” 














What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening ? 


HE staff of THe New 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the intelligent New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

Tue New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THe New 
YORKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 

For five dollars THe New 
YorRKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THe New Yorxer 


($2.50 for six months) 
NAME 
SrreeT AND No 
City AND STATE............ 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. , 
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For 


‘Between Seasons 


The Smart 
Short Jacquette of Fur 


Our assortment of these 
exceedingly popular top 
coats is most interesting 
in points of style, var- 
iety of pelts and general 
utility. 


‘They are moderately 
priced too. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety” 





A. JAECKEL & CO. ‘ 


Jurriers Gxclusively 


Fifth Ave-Between 35% & 36" Sts. NewYork ; 
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RROWSMITH)” was misrepresented 

by rumors that flew ahead of it, and 
continues to be in some of the early re- 
views. It isn’t a picture of a doctor done 
by keeping one in captivity, and it isn’t 
merely a reportorial satire on a profession, 
or a huge stocking-up and display with 
special knowledge. It includes them 
both, but is primarily something fifty 
times as interesting: the whole spectacle 
of the upstream career of a simon-pure 
scientist, an unsocial man whose relentless 
compulsion and passion is honest research, 
against all the currents of worldly wis- 
dom and sandbar of stupidity encounter- 
able in America. 

He happens to be a bacteriologist be- 
ginning as a doctor because Sinclair Lewis 
knew most about doctors and bacteriolo- 
gists, and because their doings run to a 
richer drama than other scientists’. He 
passes through early stages, as G. P. in a 
prairie village and health director of a 
miniature Zenith, that give Lewis chances 
for raking over types of shyster medicos, 
and for taking a few holidays from the 
business in hand and going on what some- 
times seem rather trivial Gopher- and 
Babbitt-hunts. 

But those stages, to Arrowsmith, are 
hack work, at which he cant stick. Wher- 
ever he decides to stick, and thinks he 
will, the Success boys irritate him out of 
it. He can only be happy at truly inde- 
pendent investigation; at that he can stick 
almost like his master, the mildly mad 
genius Gottlieb. It is less of a virtue of 
his than the fixed law of him. To it he 
sacrifices everything, including his wife 
Leora—the one entirely “sympathetic” 
character Lewis has done at any length, 
also one of the best ones. He is loaded 
with most social handicaps, but let off 
from making a bad youthful marriage. 

We are hearing, from judges worth 
heeding, that “Arrowsmith” (Harcourt, 
Brace) is good, but not as good as ‘‘Bab- 
bitt.” We are all for “Babbitt,” but by 
no means sure this isn’t considerably bet- 
ter. It is as to universality, and it is as 
to depth, or depths. It is more imperfect 
and is harder labor, but that, to us, proves 
nothing. At all events, it actually is that 
often false-alarmed scarce article, a great 
American novel and an event in American 
letters, 





Ostensibly, Jules Romains’ “Lucienne” 
(Boni & Liveright) is a lamblike though 
somewhat psychologized recital, by a young 
piano teacher, concerning her pupils, the 
Barbelenet girls, their stodgy Mama, their 
good-hearted Papa, and the buoyant 
young fellow whom both of them love 


‘midnight. 


and Mama has marked down for the 
elder, but who falls in love with the 


teacher and she with him. All about as 
disturbing as “L’abbe Constantin”—until 
you are made most uncomfortable with 
Lucienne’s neurotic anxieties, made intui- 
tive through the quiverings of the an- 
tennae of her spirit as they feel of the 
others in the story, and finally transfig- 
ured in the authentic, not the idyllic, way 
with her. You then discover that you 
have in your hands a subtle and haunting 
book, two-thirds of which is written be- 
tween the lines, 

We told ourself we disliked Lucienne 
before the transfiguration—and our 
memories made us do penance by re-read- 
ing the first part twice. Watch for the 
beautiful incident, unique so far as we 
know, of the striking of the clocks at 


If the Lady in Stuart P. Sherman’s 
“My Dear Cornelia” is imaginary, and 
the professor who has loved her in vain 
these twenty years and who argues, or at- 
tempts to argue, essential chastity, sex-y 
novelists, the bringing up of girls, pro- 
hibition and other burning questions with 
her is not the author’s self but his artificed 
spokesman, then “My Dear Cornelia” 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) is, must be, a 
very gentle and playful and delicate 
showing-up of a well-known species of 
childish prig no longer worth the trouble, 
because it has been shown up so many 
times and is now, thank goodness, of no 
consequence and soon to be extinct. 

That is the view of the book we pre- 
fer to take. For if those two persons were 
real, and their talks were records, it would 
be necessary to tell the recorder a few 
of the brutal facts he already knows about 
his divinity, and to observe that disap- 
pointed affections kept alive twenty years 
and then aired are not only sentimental 
but insanitary. 

We occasionally agree with the pro- 
fessor when he isn’t being lovelorn, and 
we always enjoy his writing, even when 
his ideas or his friends’ are so familiar 
that a colored porter could state them in 
his sleep. 


As bright and sharp a burlesque as has 
made us chortle in a tricolored moon is 
“The Burning Shame of America,” pur- 
porting to be a handbook for platform 
campaigners against nicotine. If that 
viper isn’t “stomped out” in jig time, the 
fault won’t be Richard J. Walsh’s or 
George Illian’s, the latter the illustrator, 
whose title page alone is worth whatever 
the booklet’s price may be. The pub- 
lisher is the William Edwin Rudge Co. 
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“Tell Me a Book to Read”’ 


Some of the Season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


ArrowsMiTH, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 
Brace). Noticed in this issue. 

LuciENNE, by Jules Romains (Boni @& Live- 
right). Noticed in this issue. 

Tue Constant Nympnu, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Doubleday, Page). Anybody who wouldn’t 
like this novel must be in trade. 

Gop’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni 
& Liveright). A missionary marries a Hot- 
tentot girl. Hence the tragic issue. 

Tue House oF THE Arrow, by A. E. W. Mason 
(Doran) and Tue Cask, by Freeman Wills 
Croft (Seltzer). Elementary, Watson, but 
marvellous, Holmes. 

Some Do Notr..., by Ford Madox Ford 
(Seltzer). Ford hates so many kinds of peo- 
ple that you like his novel out of sympathy. 

SeceLFoss Town, by Knut Hamsun (Knopf). 
Time and change in a north Norway seaport. 
One of this great novelist’s nearly-best. 

Tue Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). As 
populous with good Jewish characters as Fifth 
Avenue on Easter Sunday. 

A PassaGe To Inpia, by E. M. Forster (Har- 
court, Brace). ‘The interiors of things Kip- 
ling used to show us the outsides of. 


SHORT STORIES 


Taces or Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Double- 
day, Page). Four, by an author we fre- 
quently hear favorably mentioned. 

Tue Suort Story’s Mutations, by Frances 
Newman (Huebsch). Sixteen, by sixteen au- 
thors from Petronius Arbiter down. The in- 
cidental music by Miss Newman. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND THINGS 

Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, Mif- 
flin). A large labor of love, well done. Amy 
puts in a defense of Fanny Brawne, possibly 
on account of Fanny’s name. 

A Srory-Tever’s Story, by Sherwood Ander- 
son (Huebsch). Who would have thought 
this nice man could have written that awful 
“Many Marriages?” 

Wuen We Were Very Youn, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Three-year-old-son jingles, better 
—Be calm, Stevensonians—than “A Child’s 
Garden.” 

Wirt Rocers’ Icuirerate Dicest (A. & C. 
Boni). Inspires a conviction that illiteracy 
ought not to be discouraged. 

Marpacka, by Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday, 
Page). Selma Lagerlof’s childhood. She 
must have been a duck of a little kid. 


HISTORY 


Tue Roar or THE Crown, by James J. Corbett 


(Putnam). Seven Decisive Battles, by the 
former champ who fit ’em. 





“Whats in a Name?” 
Lil 
Lillie 
Lillian 
Miss Lillian 
Miss Clarkson 
Lillie Clarkson 
Lillian Clarkson 
Miss Lillian Clarkson 
Mrs. W. Glastonbury Jones 
Mrs. W. G. Jones 
Mrs, Jones 
Lillian Jones 
Lillie Jones 
Mrs, Clarkson Jones 
Mrs. Lillian Clarkson Jones 
La Duchesse de la Rochemartel-Latour 
Lil.—C. G. S. 








David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 


Holbrook Judith 4 
BLINN ANDERSON pbmbire 


Eves. at 8:20 
** THE ‘DOVE - Mats. Wed. 
by Willard Mack & Sat., 2:20 


Lenore Ulric ,Be!4s-,, 


+ 46 ” Eves. at 8:30 
in **The Harem’’ supported on - iia 























by William Courtenay & Sat., 2:30 
‘* LADIES Lyceum 

A sth St. 

OF THE aa SEE. 30 

ats. urs. 

EVENING & Sat., e338 

« G d 

» Guardsman 
ALFRED LYNN DUDLEY 
LUNT FONTANNE DIGGES 


W. 45th St. Evgs. 8:30. 
BOOTH Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 





WHAT 
THEY 
WANTED 


a 
5 
A 
<3 


with RICHARD and PAULINE 
BENNETT LORD 


West 45th St. Evgs. 8:30. 
s KLAW Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


48 St., E. of B’y. Bry. 2628 Evs. 
Playhouse 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 
2ND BIG YEAR. 227 reserved seats at $1.00 


AZOmAOCUOR SOFC SPP ete 








LAURETTE TAYLOR 


4 Plays in ‘Pierrot the Prodigal,” exquisite 
pantomime for special matinees Tues. & Fri. 
48th St. Theatre. George Copeland, concert 
pianist. Actors’ Theatre cast. 





“THE WILD DUCK” 


¥ ‘‘The clang of it is so arousing almost every- 
thing else upon the boards scurries away from in 
front of its’ advance.”"—Gilbert W. Gabriel, 
Telegram-Mail. 


{ Ibsen's great play with Actors’ Theatre cast at 
48th St. Theatre. Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





SHAW'S “CANDIDA” 


| ‘One of the most beautiful adventures the A mer- 
ican theatre has afforded in recent years.”’— 
Alex. Woollcott, The Sun. 
¥ Comedy masterpiece with Actors Theatre cast 
at Ambassador Theatre, West goth St. Eves. 
8:35. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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Di ne and ANCL 


IN THE 
DELLA ROBBIAROOM 


She VAND. Avpereir Rotel 


Thirty Fourth Street evs at Park Avenue 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
Seven to Twelve o'clock 
$3 per person Formal Van.7100 
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NATIONAL THEATRE 
41st St. WEST OF BROADWAY 





CROSBY GAIGE PRESENTS 


H. B. 


WARNER 


IN THE MOST ABSORBING PLAY 


OF THE SEASON 


“SILENCE” 


“T would not have left the second act to 
play in a poker game in which I could call 


my own hands and show them to no one.” 


—Heywood Broun—New York World 
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RITZ 48th W. of wen on a Mats. 











VANDERBILT 
5th Month 


48 St., E. of B’y. Evs. 
8:30. Mats. Wed. &Sat. 


MY GIRL 


Snappiest Musical Comedy in 
the U.S.A. HARRY 
ARCHER’S ORCHESTRA 








SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


MUSIC BOX REVUE 
Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON. 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE 348 Sas. 


DUNCAN SISTERS 


RECORD BREAKER OF MUSICAL SHOWS 


TOPSY AND EVA 


Based on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


si“ HARRIS Tats. witb AND SAT 








ARTHUR HOPKINS PRESENTS 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





Plymouth Thea., 45th St., W. of B’way 
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WHERE TO SHOP 


HERE THEY ARE! 


—the delightful little specialty shops you’ve always been anxious to find. Conservative, smart 
and of proven merit they will answer—in terms of good taste and economy—the old, old question 


“Where can I find the unusual?” 





Antiques 


Candies 


Interior Decorating 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 


UEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES _ 
Professionally Home-Made of finest in ients. 
144 MacDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshments 


CURTAIN CRAFT West soth Street 
Ready made Draperies, emnen | nish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively Tel. Circle 9895. 





Arts and Crafts 


Corset Hospital 


Ladies Tailors 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying a & decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Bestcrafts-Sky t Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Old Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 
remodel, oon and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdl es. eusebeves. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. Your materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 9877. 





Electrolysis 


Lamps and Screens 





Auction Bridge 


WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons 
25 West 51st Stfeet 


ONLY COLLEGE + pl AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lesso 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 





Circle 9015 








Beads 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 





Flesh Reduction 





Modern scientific method, without payment until 
reduction, A desired. 

Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician 
286 Fifth Ave., near 30th St., New York City 





WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 
BEADS OF Fy DESCRIPTIONS. 

RONZONE & CO. 373 FIFTH AVENUE 





Beauty Culture 





ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street ta Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 


PAC VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin, solely 
administered by Holmes Sisters 
517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 

destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 

ntee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
adison Ave., New York. 


TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening muscles, given only at my one address, 
32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 
Physicians’ endorsement. 














MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 4oth St., N.Y. 

Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION, Tissues Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 








Books 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 ons 47th St. 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEL. BRYANT Hangs 


LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 W. 49th Street 
— Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and s 








Drop in—Write or phone Bryant 4016. 





Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 





SHOECRAFT SHOP “fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog 
N. Y. Fit Guaranteed. 714 sth Ave., New York. 





Furniture 


OLD PAPER AND TEXTURE SCREENS. Wall 
panels of Maps. Prints, Unusual Lamp Combina- 
tions. Potteries wired. Furniture repaired and 
refinished. Gracie, 14 West 47th St. 





Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative mape for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 

41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 





Party Favors 





. Sagas Het Horns - jams - Balloons 
veryt or a snappy 
m2 OHN 'R ENSTEIN 


12 E. 17th St., N. Y¥. C. Stuyvesant 0535 





Permanent Hair Wave 





Now is the time to get the Permanent Hair Wave 
that is really beautiful. to 
HENRY’S HAIR SHOP, 
17 West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy 1209. 





WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 





Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer's and 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent. 

HENRY C. MEYER 
119 E. 34th St. Ashland 7979 


Portraits 





eho pe J — I shall not be 


MARY I DALE CLARKE 
Plaza 1492 665 Fifth Avenue 





Restaurants 





Gowns 





LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps and Suits 
Most Modern Models. All Moderate Prices. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 3541 








Gowns Bought 





Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 69 W. 45th ht. N.Y.C. 





THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 





Silverware Hospital 





Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
All Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 
FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 

Est. 1850 88 John Street Beekman 50 





Tea Rooms 





THE SPINNING WHEEL 
12 West 47th Street, Bryant 0912 
Cafeteria Service, 11~2:30 p. m. 
Dinner or a la Carte Service, ' 5:30-7:30 p. m. 
Afternoon Tea 
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Lid-Lifting in Lifts 
. GENTLEMAN will remove his 


hat or cap immediately upon enter- 
ing a hotel or café elevator if there are 
ladies already in the elevator,” rules a 
late Book of Etiquette but I heard dif- 
ferent. 

Bold fellow that I am, I dare to dis- 
agree. According to my only resolution 
for the New Year, from now on until 
naughty word in four letters becomes 
frigid, in seven letters, no he-man with a 
Badger haircut, no fellow Rotarian, no 
Suthun gennelman, no haberdashery sales- 
man, sporting his watch-chain diagonally; 
no rough diamond from the open spaces 
with a fuzzy benny clasped close to his 
chest, is going to bully me with a nasty 
look, a pointed wise-crack or otherwise 
into removing my natty, 1925 model 
from what I most always call my bean 
even if the bally old lift is crowded with 
members of the pretty fair sex. No sir. 

And furthermore, I refuse to be shamed 
into making such removal by any pitying 
“How-ill-bred-he-is” stares from fusty, 
old dowagers who still wear pompadours, 
or by any brazen “How-dare-you? ” slants 
from flip flappers, or by any haughty, im- 
perious glances from Southern Belles 
from Cohoes and other points below the 
Mason and Dixon line. You hear me. 

Some fine day or night, one of Nature’s 
Noblemen, who feels that he knows what 
is due a lady from a gentleman, may jam 
my head-piece down over my ears for 
failing to observe the rules of Elevator 
Etiquette. Let it come. I?ll welcome 
the violence. There must always be mar- 
tyrs in high causes.—Ambrose Glutz 


eo 
It is reported that the Clean Language 


League, or whatever its name is, is to 
change the old slogan of “Pike’s Peak or 
Bust!” into “Pike’s Peak or Torso!” 


* * * 


What this country really needs is fewer 
people to tell this country what this coun- 
try really needs. 


* * * 


What with Life and Liberty promin- 
eit on the newsstands, our suggestion to 
enterprising publishers is that they get out 
2 magazine called the Pursuit of Happi- 
NESS. 

“ie .« 


This is entered as a rebuque: 


My Mother’s an old lady who 
Lives in Dubuque.—H. R. M. 
¢ + + 
The Sum is running a series of “Tales 
of the Old World.” Hard luck stories, 
undoubtedly. 
+ + + 
It all depends on your attitude toward 


the drama whether Broadway is the Great 
Right Way or the Great Blight Way. 








$350 $500 
for for 
50 Packs 100 Packs 


Monogram 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


Match Packs 


WITH YOUR OWN 
INITIALS 


and your choice of colors 
both for the match packs 
and for the initials 


SMART FOR THE VANITY CASE 
IDEAL FOR THE HOSTESS 


A Charming Gift—Packed 
in a Tin 


Express prepaid anywhere in VU. S. 


Mail coupon and check at once to: 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 


(Candles of Quality) 
619-N Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


ee ee eee (quantity) 
MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS in 
combinations of colors checked below. 





EEE PE CORT OEE OT ee 
(Underline last initials) 

COLORS OF COLORS OF 

MATCH PACKS INITIALS 
(Check one) (Check one) 

Silver Blue Gold 
Gold Orange Silver 
Black ‘Yellow Black 
Light Blue Green White 
Lavender Purple 
0 RR ee eer ees 
pT EP ee eee Terr Pre tT re 





Also carried by such smart shops as 


Lord & Taylor New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd. New York 
B. Altman & Co. New York 
The Ritz-Carlton Hotel New York 
Kaufman & Baer Pittsburgh 
Gimbel Bros. New York 
Hall's Chicago 
James B. Russell New York 
Saks & Co. New York 
Daniel Low & Co. Salera 
S S. Pierce Company Boston 
M. T. Bird & Company Boston 
L. S. Ayres & Co. Indianapolis 
M. M. Importing Co. New York 
Boggs & Buhl Pittsburgh 
Sim & Co., Inc. Troy 


KAY AND ELLINGER, 
INC. 


342-N Madison Avenue 
New York 


The Monogram Match Co., 319 De Young 
Bidg., San Francisco 
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CAPABILITY 


to compete with the finest 
is Ainsleigh’s lot. 


Intimate connections with 
foreign and domestic mills, 
a first-hand knowledge of 
what is wanted—a defi- 
nite method of producing 
excellent models, well 
constructed, has made our 
name well known for de- 
sirable and worthy mer- 
chandise. We buy our own 
woolens, design our own 
models and make our 
own clothes. 





Offered at $42.50 and less. 


: 
A\ 


A\\ ING] Tes Tf 4 ead 
AY i! UL ut ApH a* 


ENIGLIZH CLOTHE 


920 Broapway Room 1102 


Meet Your Friends at Ainsleigh 
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Tue New Yorker is published 

every Tuesday in New York City by 

the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 

45th Street. H. W. Ross, president; 

R. H. FieiscHMANN, vice-president; 


R. W. Cortins, secretary and treas- 


urer. 


Subscription, $5 Canada, 


$5.50; foreign $6. 


a year; 


All text and illustrations appearing 
in THe New Yorker are copyrighted. 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least one week prior to any change 


of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 


upon application. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 
be returned unless accompanied by 
addressed 
Tue New Yorker cannot be held re- 


stamped and envelopes. 


sponsible for loss or non-return of 


contributions. 
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Introduction to a 


52 ISSUES 
OF “Books” 
$2.00 


Thousand Books 


AKE ‘‘BOOKS,’’ the weekly book review 
of THe New York HERALD TRIBUNE, 
your “open sesame” to the new books. 


STUART P. SHERMAN, the keenest, most 
spirited of literary critics, is its editor. 


Its reviewers are drawn from the most author- 
itative and interesting writers of the day. 


‘“‘BOOKS"’ is edited on a plane that the well- 
read man and woman appreciates. 


Sherman's weekly article, reviews of a dozen 
or more important new books, shorter re- 
views, several good poems, and news of books 
and book people, every week, for one year, for 
less than the price of one novel. 


Mail the Coupon Today ! 


The New Dork Herald Tribune 








amen NAME 











THe New York Heratp TRIBUNE, 225 West goth St., New York 


a ( ) Enter my name for one year's subscription to ‘‘BOOKS.”’ 


I enclose $2.00 


( ) Send me a sample copy of ‘‘BOOKS.”’ 


ADDRESS .... 
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From a letter 
from MRS. HARRIMAN 
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cAmong those 


who have 


recently acquired 
the HARDMAN 1} 
cwo | } 
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HARRIMAN Vy 
ANTONIO ScoTtTi \ 
THe DucHess \ 








OF RICHELIFU ) 









to HARDMAN, PECK & Co. 


“It might interest you to know i 


BENIAMINO GIGLI MT 

Mrs. JuuiaA Hoyt VAP 
that I have replaced my old piano THE SMITH HUME 
with a Hardman ard in my jude " a | 


COLLEGE CLUB | 
ment it is not —* splendid 
musical instrument but most sat- a 
4S 


istactory in every way 


, ee 
frm LAK I V 4) fbn Ao 


The Hardman is preeminent 


in social life ,vin the world of art,,,in the realm of music 










Leading New York Decorators unani- 
mously endorse the Hardman’s beauty 
of line and wood. Merely as an articl 
of decoration, this instrument adds an ele- 
ment of rare beauty and harmony f0 dn) 
mnterior. 

In the music room of the Duchesse 
de Richelieu. ..in Mrs. Oliver Harri- 


man’s charming town house... in the 


mand in their homes they hear at the 
opera. 

For that most severe of critics—the 
Metropolitan Opera House—chose the 
Hardman as its Official Piano because of 
its wonderful richness and purity of tone. 

And due to its marvelous quality of 
enduringness, the tone of the Hardman 
actually improves, grows more mel- 
low ...more full- 





artistic village studio of Julia Hoye... 
\\"t, you will find the Hardman. 
And the same piano which they de- ing year, 










throated each pass- 


Hardman Pianos $800 up 
Small Deferred Payments 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


433 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
7-51 FLATBUSH AVENUE, BROOKLYN 
other instruments. 


A R LD M A N For today,a fine piano must 


charm two senses—sight and 
PIANOS sound. 


Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera House 






In Homes of 
Le Beau Monde 


In the fashionable residences 
on The Avenue and along the 
Drive .. .in the exclusive sec- 
tions of Gramercy Park.. the 
Hardman is rapidly replacing 


DOUGLAS C, MCMURTRIE +» NEW YORK 
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Alexander Woollcott’s Emil Fuchs’ Memoirs 


clever revue of an 
extraordinary WITH PENCIL, 
career BRUSH AND 
CHISEL 
IRVING 
ff “| BERLIN A picture show as well as a book, a portrait gal- 
| WARS /TENCE: lery of the many and varied personalities he has 


encountered . . . they give a great idea of the 


Broadway and one of its brightest lights, of how variety of the arte s mente and the amplitude 
a waiter in the Bowery became the world famous of his sympathies."—New York Times. Lavishly 
“King of Jazz.” $2.50 illustrated. $7.50 


New York’s brilliant critic tells a story of 


THIRTY YEARS OF BILLIARDS 
By Willie Hoppe 
The world’s champion billiard player writes of his astonishing career. “The story of hardships, poverty 
and great matches is well told in a popular and dramatic style. The personality that shows through is 
an engaging one.”-—Chicago Evening Post. The book closes with thirty practical lessons in billiards. 





Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. $2.50 
Meade Minnigerodes James J. Corbett’s 
LIVES AND THE ROAR OF 
TIMES THE CROWD 
by the author of 
‘*The Fabulous Forties”’ “A good book, tull of 
sentiment and_kindliness, 
Old colonial days are rebuilt for us and the and picturing the life of its time as many a more 
stories of four interesting Americans are retold. pretentious work has not . . . the portrayal 
‘Reads like an invented novel, crowded with of a personality engaging even in its foibles and 
incident and vital romance.’ Book Review. adventures vividly set forth.”—New York 
Illustrated $3.50 Times. Illustrated $2.50 


A Superb New Novel 
NUMEROUS TREASURE 


By Robert Keable 


The romance of a beautiful, emotional native girl, quaintly named after a Chinese cigarette by her 
nonchalant father. It is a strong, appealing tale of a primitive nature, elemental and powerful in its 
clash with civilization’s traditions. $2.00 





| A all book sellers, or direct from the 


Putnam Store 


2 West 45th St- Just west of Sth Ave-NY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 1 may be bought at retail -~- 








NEW YORK 













































